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EDITORIAL 


England, rapidly becoming an outpost of its own empire, 
has always been that of another—the Nordic. We may 
leave out of account the probable, though problematic, 
future of Iceland when its union with Denmark ends next 
year, and concern ourselves with Scandinavia, usually 
considered as consisting of the three countries of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Of these, two have Teutonic connec- 
ttons—Denmark, by land and passivity; Sweden by 
culture and commerce. I am not being hard on those 
countries; Denmark, known as the pleasure-loving, has 
taken the path of the pleasure-loving—when she couldn't 
kiss the hand, she shrugged the shoulder ; “ what can we 
do?” No use saying, the same as Poland. No use saying, 
what Norway always has. But however important to 
consider the countries of the Baltic, of which Denmark lies 
at one end, let us also remember the part played by Norway 
in forming the British, a nation which is the subject of the 
next number. In this, because she is Northern more than 
Baltic, we only glance at Norway, and we do so chiefly 
because of Knut Hamsun’s anniversary; he may not be 
one whom, politically, one would personally celebrate ; but 
his best work was done and his brain was formed in years 
when the politics of even small and dependent nations 
mattered less for poetry. If, in reading of him, we wonder 
the more at his later pronouncements, we may pass on 
to consideration of other countries with the more under- 
standing of the dangers surrounding them, as well as those 
from which they have comparatively recently arisen. With 
that in mind, readers are invited to consider after Hamsun 
the writers of Finland and Estonia. 


KNUT HAMSUN 
(For his 80th birthday, 4th August, 1939) 
By J. LESSER 


THE NORWEGIAN WRITER who now comes into the age 
of patriarchs has, in the course of years, become a 
European celebrity. For, intimate and specifically 
Norwegian as his books may be, they yet reflect the 
generally human in such a wonderful and unmistakable 
manner that they have become European property. We 
like it better, it seems to be more artistic to us, if the 
national element in art is not consciously and aggres- 
sively overstressed, but is presented with serene 
involuntariness, with a certain self-criticism which makes 
the artistic and the human all the more amiable. And so 
we find in Hamsun’s books no big talk of the northern 
mythos; the Norwegians are not being glorified as a 
somehow chosen people, they live in all this invented 
world with their faults and virtues, they are men like us. 
Hamsun is a critic of life, no boring, talkative propa- 
gandist. 

We know that his youth was very adventurous and 
melancholy, spent on two continents and in many 
professions. It was a life of need and psychical jeopardy, 
going along by-ways in,more senses than one. But being 
a life of deep trials, it was a life of abounding experience 
which enabled him to show in his descriptions of destinies 
in narrow little Norwegian towns the whole abysmal 
depth of the human heart. 

The long period of his production shows an odd 
artistic curve: it rushes upward magnificently at the 
very beginning, only to go down in some weaker books, 
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but soon goes upward again and remains for many 
years at a remarkable pitch: now follows—if we set 
aside one or the other work of minor importance—that 
proud series of great novels which establish Hamsun’s 
fame and put him on a level with the greatest of to-day’s 
epic writers. 

Many of his admirers love best the books of his 
early time, especially Pan and Victoria. At thirty 
Hamsun wrote his first novel, Hunger, a deeply moving, 
wild and terrible book, a book of deepest sufferings, in 
viewing which we wonder what the human soul can 
endure without being ruined for ever. Mysteries, the 
very queer story of an eccentric young man, shows 
Dostoievski’s influence in its boundlessness of fancy and 
psychology. The most fortunate products of this early 
time are, however, as before said, Pan and Victoria, 
wonderful poems of an immortal charm. Through Pan 
there streams a glorious feeling, aware of the unity of 
the soul with nature, which infatuates and enchants us 
with deep happiness, as Lieutenant Glan is himself 
enchanted, without doubt, enchanted by nature—is 
it possible that the classical Mediterranean pan-myth can 
become so sublimely one with the severe beauty of the 
northern countryside? There breathes a spring in this 
lyrical story and a summer, of such intensity of feeling, 
of such profound beauty that we are wondrously moved 
and caught in its web. Deserted fiord, tossing sea, 
rushing forest, fragrant earth, and a glorious sky above— 
seldom has all this been worded more beautifully. And 
in this solitude a love is blowing, the ecstasy and pain 
of a love, romantic-balladesque, tender and chaste— 
seldom has a more delicate love-song been sung. It 
resounds once more in Victoria, where it becomes a 
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hymn on this fundamental power of life, full of intense 
feeling and moving passion, but it again ends in 
resignation. 

Hamsun’s next books are not so important, but still 
above the average novel. They possess charms which the 
mere writers of fashion and the day are lacking. They 
tell us about the longings and errors of the human heart, 
of its doubts and delusions, of vagabondage round the 
world, of burning nostalgia and’a final joy: which is 
the never disappointing life in nature. There then 
follow two novels which can be regarded as critiques of 
culture, for they deal with the contrast between civiliza- 
tion and culture, that is to say they see both as being in 
contrast to each other which certainly is not unavoidable, 
but it is characteristic of Hamsun’s ways to state a 
contrast here—we shall have to say more about it later. 
The two Segelfoss-novels tell of the rise and fall of a 
city-founder. The world which he stirs up is the 
conservative world of the peasants and fishermen who 
for generations led their customary, traditional life,.in 
forms handed down from their forefathers, forms that 
are as self-understood as the rising of the sun.. Into this 
world breaks progress which always appears as being 
destructive to the conservative heart, because to it the 
valid things of yesterday and before yesterday are out of 
the question, because it identifies and confuses the past 
with the eternal. Hamsun makes the city-founder fail 
and it is clear that his sympathies are with the con- 
servatives. 

Then, however, Hamsun wrote Growth of Soil, his 
most important book, a masterpiece in the true sense of 
the word, a novel of mythical simplicity and mythical 
grandeur. It is a poem in praise of the earth, of the soil 
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which man tills and of man himself who makes it fruitful 
and who is ruled by the eternal rhythms of the seasons 
and of day and night. This labour creates piety and 
inspires with awe, it creates pride and humility. It is 
the infinite charm of this book that we seem to experience 
all as it were for the first time: the labour, the earth-born 
piety, the happiness, crime and atonement, ruin and 
resurrection. It is a book in which obligation and 
freedom appear perfectly adjusted; the plot is 
marvellously complete in itself, the single parts are 
beautifully balanced against each other—even in the 
purely artistic direction Hamsun has created in this 
a model work. 

Growth of Soil is followed by Women at the Pump, 
the melancholy-humorous story of a human outsider, 
and the next culminating point is Chapter the Last, in 
every respect a contrast to Growth of Soil. What people 
are these poets! With the same sensitiveness they are 
able to imagine perfectly opposed spheres and to speak 
from their standpoint, as if they knew and were deeply 
connected only with this world which they just at the 
moment are about to depict. Is it only a mimicry of 
style ? A not obliging sport ? No, itis more. They are— 
in some cases—at home in both spheres, in one no less 
than in the other, and it is silly to classify them, for 
instance, with the catchwords Health or Illness, and to 
judge them accordingly. “ Besides namely, being a 
decadent, I am also his opposite,” Nietzsche says once ; 
he, I daresay, knew something of psychology and its 
depths. You enjoy the grandiosely simple earth-smelling 
world which Growth of Soil opens to you, don’t you, 
and if you are rash readers and critics, you will, perhaps 
from gratitude for the beautiful picture you have enjoyed, 
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at once decree: so and not otherwise should a novel be. 
But some years later the beloved writer surprises you 
with a book that renounces all you have loved best, 
revered and declared absolute in his former book, and 
you are confused, you do not know what to think of 
the new book. Yes, they make it difficult for us, those 
writers, don’t they, the genuine ones who do not fashion 
novels after a certain pattern, but we ought to be grateful 
to them, for thereby they teach us to be unprejudiced. 
It is a school against fanaticism in matters of art—and 
perhaps, indirectly, also a school against fanaticism in 
general. Yes, we cannot help but admire also Chapter 
the Last and call it a great work of fiction, even if it. 
shows us a highly eccentric and sick world, a ve 
curious hospital, where the last chapter of life is lived. 
What a strange atmosphere! What people! Almost 
without any will to health and towards regaining it. 
In Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain, for example, an 
extremely sick world too, there is anyway at work 
some humanistic will of resistance, which is wanting in 
Hamsun’s book. If, according to Growth of Soil, the 
world of health and simplicity, of pious primevalness 
claims to have a right to count Hamsun among its 
followers, Chapter the Last gives us an idea of the other 
side in Hamsun: an extreme irritability and refinement 
of the nerves, a brotherhood in suffering, a knowledge 
of everything abysmal which moves us to the depths of 
our heart. 

Other worlds again he opens to us in his series of 
vagabond-novels of which August is the central one and 
which is crowned by his—up to now—last work, The 
Ring is Closed. It is a realistic world, this of the novels 
of his old age which show no trace of tiredness, but 
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reveal to us how their creator has gradually grown into 
a final wisdom. Man, as he is, in all his naturalness and 
insufficiency, lives in these books, man with his bit of 
happiness and his tragedy, with his weak sides and 
vanities, but also with his nobler though very much rarer 
features. Who sees man in that way can be either a 
humorist or an embittered sceptic. We find with 
Hamsun both possibilities: the great relieving humour 
and the deep, bitter scepticism, the utmost irony. But 
in the end he feels no more bitterness, he has a kind, 
compassionate smile of knowing wisdom for everything. 

Times like our own urge the question upon us, when 
we look on a superpersonal work—is its meaning more 
conservative or revolutionary? The work of Hamsun 
now—what about it? We must recognize that it offers 
a double aspect ; it is conservative and revolutionary at 
the same time, as are also the means of his art, for this 
writer knows (consciously or subconsciously) how to 
combine organically the most original epic poetry with 
a most refined technique of narrative and dialogue, to 
resolve that contrast into something different which 
appeals so wondrously to us, because it does good to all 
our senses and our spirit. There is without doubt 
something in Hamsun which we must call reactionary, 
but not in the rough and direct way of narrow-minded 
reactionaries who stubbornly oppose everything new and 
bold in human affairs; it is more hidden and ironically 
iridescent. For instance when he utters his sceptical 
malignities against some over-rashness of civilization not 
himself, but has them uttered by very curious figures 
who confuse and identify the aberrations of civilization 
with civilization itself—and you do not know: is this 
Hamsun’s real opinion or not? But critical justice 
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demands that the other side be not forgotten : Hamsun’s 
understanding love for all that is human, to which he 
bends full of sympathy, in deep awe for those sufferings 
of the world which perhaps must be eternal, but which 
Hamsun’s art (by wording them in so grand a manner) 
is able to mitigate. So his art practises equalizing justice, 
it rises above the contrasts and makes the human triumph. 

His art, his work does so. The artist not always. 
I allude herewith to Hamsun’s attitude to some political 
events of recent years. But perhaps “ attitude’”’ is too 
definite a word, as there were only occasional utterances 
which are known of him and which have much displeased 
us. We simply cannot stand any concession towards the 
politically bad and reprehensible. Hamsun is a very old 
man, perhaps he was wrongly informed or wrongly 
advised, perhaps he was all too irritable. We cannot 
excuse it nor approve of it, but we will try to forget it 
when we gratefully greet his work. The man Hamsun 
may have lost our estimation, but his books have all 
our love. 


SWEDEN 


A dental congress was heldin Stockholm this summer. That 
explained the number of Frenchmen travelling on Swedish- 
Lloyd to Tilbury. It was their best way back, without 
going through Germany. And if Frenchmen can only go 
via England, Englishmen can only go direct twice a week. 
Unless they fly, which costs them seventeen pounds. 
Chiefly for the benefit of non-European readers, one records 
that although cities may be bombed to destruction in a few 
hours, in peacetime they may only be reached in a few 


days. 


SWEDISH IMPRESSIONS OF A 
BIOLOGIST 


By RUDOLF KELLER 


WHEN I ARRIVED in April in Sweden, I knew it was the 
country of Linnzus, the founder of systematic botany ; 
I strolled about in Stockholm and heard a concert in 
Berzelii park under the statue of Berzelius, founder of 
to-day’s inorganic chemistry and electrochemistry. I saw 
no statue of Arrhenius, the other great Swedish electro- 
chemist, inventor of ionchemistry, who upset the 
theory of Berzelius. Thus the Swedish amused them- 
selves by making chemical theories and by destroying 
them for the rest of the world, if their time was 
gone. This small people of six millions has pro- 
duced a great number of prominent chemists, Scheele, 
Siegbahn, and many others. During last century 
there came to Prague a young timid Swedish engineer 
named Alfred Nobel. He visited the leading manufacturer 
of chemicals, Rademacher. This chemist pretended to 
have invented a new explosive, far stronger than gun- 
powder, a nitro-glycerine. Nobel offered to Rademacher 
testimonials of the explosivity of his dynamite. The 
great man smiled at it. Nobel asked him if he had 
a clever young man to be his representative for Austria. 
Rademacher had a young man whom he did not think 
very capable and whom he desired to get rid of in an 
agreeable manner. He recommended him to Nobel as 
his agent. After a short time dynamite proved to 
be a great success. The young man, considered an 
idiot by his boss, became one of the richest 
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industrialists of Prague and Rademacher later went 
bankrupt. 

The Swedish are a very inventive people. They have 
given us not only dynamite and other high explosives, 
the Alpha separator for milk and butter, the electrolux 
vacuum cleaner, modern water turbines and paper 
factories, Swedish punch, the Swedish smérbrod, the 
Kniacke-bréd and many other specialities, they even 
to-day possess some leaders in biochemistry, Svedberg, 
inventor of ultra-centrifuges, v. Enler, a native of 
Germany, the great enzymologist, both Nobel prize- 
winners, the scientific prize of the before-mentioned 
timid Swedish engineer. But I will not speak of 
these world-known chemists, or of the other Nobel 
laureate, Siegbahn. I will tell you something of the 
younger generation, whose discoveries are still in the 
making. 

From 1920 to 1927 a young biochemist, Dr. Forsgren, 
worked in Stockholm on the storage capacity of the 
liver for glycogen. Glycogen, the animal starch, is a 
badly soluble carbohydrate; during resorption in the 
day hours easily soluble glucose, our main nutrient, 
is stapled in the liver and in the muscles and nerves 
in the form of glycogen. Forsgren found in 1927, 
after seven years’ work with his assistant, Hjalmar 
Holmgren, that the storage of glycogen was not only 
dependent on the hours of resorption or on sleep or 
other external causes ; it wasaninherent periodicity of the 
animals ; it acted in fasting at the same hours as under 
normal conditions; it was not strongly influenced by 
sleep or by digestion; it worked at a maximum in the 
same hours in which another fundamental activity of the 
liver, the gall production, was at a minimum. 
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Shortly after the first publication of Forsgren several 
investigators confirmed the results of Stockholm scientists 
and found other organs with similar or contrasting 
periods. Hj. Holmgren—there are at least half a dozen 
prominent Holmgrens in Sweden—found by micro- 
scopical investigations such periods in intestine and 
pancreas and identified the microscopical structures 
bearing the secrets of the glands. Geritzen in Holland 
found antagonistic variations of the kidney against the 
glycogen periodicity of the liver. Iores in Hamburg 
discovered a periodicity of the blood sedimentation 
graphs, Mancke in Leipzig found periodicities of the 
lecithine and cholesterine content of blood plasm and 
red blood corpuscles, which had very similar maxima 
and minima as the liver. Several psychiatrists observed 
periods of mental forces in normals and in epileptics. 
Soon the whole organism had its districts of periods, 
sometimes organ-specific, sometimes seemingly depend- 
ing on one central cause. When I came to Swedish 
laboratories and saw the great efforts to registrate, by 
hundreds of investigated animals, often only very small 
periods, I thought that the periods were overestimated ; 
that they might be quite interesting but not so funda- 
mental as to fully justify the intensity of this branch of 
research. 

But soon I was convinced that once again the brave 
Swedes are winning a great battle. The periodicity is 
a great asset in practical medicine too. A young 
practitioner in Stockholm, Dr. Jakob Mdllerstrém, had 
the idea of investigating diabetes in many hundreds of 
analyses of blood and urine. He examined his patients 
every two hours, day and night, and he got graphs very 
similar to, sometimes identical with, Forsgren’s and 
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Holmgren’s graphs. Méllerstrém is a believer in the 
electrostatic theory of metabolism, which explains the 
main lines of transport of nutrients in normal and 
diseased tissues by electric potentials. According to 
this hypothesis the liver, the muscles, and the nerves are 
centres of electro-positivity ; the blood serum is electro- 
negatively charged. In our circulation exists normally 
an equilibrium of the electropolarity of organ paren- 
chymes against blood against the counter-force of 
osmotic pressure of the carbohydrate magazines in the 
organs. Normally the glycogen is stored by electro- 
static attraction in the tissues, and the water and sodium- 
chloride of the serum is repulsed by these same tissues 
because they are electro-positive. But after activity and 
fatigue in the evening hours the electro-motive force of 
blood plasm decreases and the osmotic pressure of the 
liver carbohydrates gives back these and other electro- 
negative substances, as phosphates, potassium, urea, to 
the circulation when the electric counter-force becomes 
weaker. Water, sodium chloride, and other electro- 
positive substances are only weakly repulsed and enter 
in small quantities in the tissues. Every normal man is in 
the evening some 500 or 1,000 grammes heavier (accord- 
ing to Nonnenbruch and Eppinger) than in the morning 
hours, on account of water and cooking-salt retention 
of the liver and other tissues, which disappears again in 
the morning hours with rising electric forces. In these 
first hours of the day the normal as well as the diseased 
tissues have their strongest electric potentials. At four 
or five o’clock in the morning Méllerstrom injects a 
little dose of insulin to the diabetics, five or ten units— 
the normal dose is 40 or 5o units and more—and in 
many cases he gives no insulin at all and permits some 
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limited quantity of carbohydrates. The success is 
striking in all cases with moderate diabetes without 
acetone and acidosis. Méllerstrém has patients who 
feel very well, are able to do nearly normal work, and 
are gaining weight. The excess of sugar in the blood 
plasm is in his eyes a symptom only, a very grave 
symptom. However, he found the sugar graphs not 
only similar but in many cases perfectly parallel with 
other electro-negative substances, B-oxy-butyric acid, 
ammonia, phosphate. With other investigators of 
diabetes, he fears the butyric acid more than the sugar, 
and he sees the defect of diabetics not so much in the 
increase of carbohydrates in the blood as in the decrease 
in the tissue reserves. The diabetic is not a sugar-rich 
man, he is a sugar-poor man, as all his tissues, which are 
depleted of carbohydrates, have no sufficient reserves, 
perhaps also not in other electro-negative substances, 
potassium complexes, phosphates, magnesium, and 
others. Simultaneously with the excess of electro- 
negative stuff in blood plasm, the diabetics very often 
show a want of electro-positive matter: water, sodium, 
chlorides, in blood serum. 

Diabetes is not a mere electrical trouble, it is a com- 
plex of many biochemical and biophysical causes. Two 
Vienna internists, Professor Eppinger and his young 
assistant, Kaunitz, made some thousand electric and 
chemical measurements on normal and diseased animals, 
on patients and on convalescents, and demonstrated the 
dominating rdle of microscopic cell electricity in diseases 
and cures. The fall of the electric potentials during 
diseases was already known a hundred years ago from the 
macro electro-physiology of Dubois Reymond and others. 
Eppinger discovered that the most current medicines 
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raise the electric tensions of cells, many, like pyramidon, 
novalgine, quinine, strophantin, far above normal level. 
Parallel to these movements of electric potentials the 
sodium and the water return from the former edemateous 
tissues to the blood plasm. Edema, Addison disease, 
eclampsy, post-operative diabetes, many infections are 
caused or accompanied by electrical disturbances, only 
few diseases have not decreased but increased electric 
tensions of microscopical cells. One of the strongest 
recoverers of normal electric tensions is the hormon 
of the adrenal cortex, cortin, which is introduced in 
therapy by Eppinger, Kaunitz, Anselmino, Thaddea, for 
diseases with quite normal adrenals, with surprisingly 
strong effects. It would soon be one of the most used 
remedies if it were not so very expensive. Perhaps the 
biochemists will succeed in creating a synthetical cortin. 
Kaunitz, now thirty-four years old and professor of 
internal medicine in Manila, estimates the cortin or a 
substance of similar qualities to be the leading medicine 
of a near future. Eppinger and. he cured liver diseases, 
icterus gravis, and other grave diseases by cortin. A 
young Swedish kidney researcher, Ekehorn, in 1938 
wrote three volumes on the kidney, in which he 
explained the reabsorption by kidney tubules as electro- 
osmotical. 

After the great discoveries of biochemistry in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, we probably have 
to expect an era of biophysical successes. A young 
professor of surgery in Stockholm, Strémbeck, finds 
diabetic tendencies in most of his post-operative cases, 
a young American biophysician, Professor Edward 
Singer, elucidated kidney work by micro-electrical 
researches, following the investigations of the German 
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Geheimrat Volhard, who was the first to discover that 
kidney diseases are often diseases of the whole tissues, 
of the “‘ Vorniere ’’, as he called it. In this era the small 
country of Sweden, the country of great chemistry, 
will perhaps play a leading part as the country of 
biophysics. 


LAPLAND 


Lapland is all very well. It is even better when it is seen 
as a horizontal population-area, stretching across the north 
of Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia. But it isn’t 
usually seen like that, and owing to one thing and another 
Sweden gets more publicity for its Lapps than do its 
neighbours. Actually, Norway has more, whilst those of 
Finland have the interest of being in the minority. I have 
been to those of both countries; I therefore left Sweden’s 
to Frank Illingworth. But because I like all Finland 
offers, [ called on Ted Bergen, with whom I had travelled 
to the Arctic Ocean, to give me his impressions of a district 
more northern than his adopted Iceland. Myself was so 
enchanted with the people that, Sweden over-stressed or not, 
on my return I let Illingworth again have his way, with an 
essay on European igloos. 


JONAS THE WOLF-HUNTER 
By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


IT HAD BEEN a long journey—thirty-six hours by boat, 
nearly a day and a half by express train up the spine of 
Sweden, seven hours by bus. And now I stood in 
Karasuando, roughly two hundred miles north of the 
Circle in Arctic Lapland, awaiting the arrival of Jonas- 
the-wolf-hunter with his two reindeer sleighs. 

It was cold, and despite the early hour almost dark. 
I wondered what lay ahead of me, and not without a 
little misapprehension, for I had come to live here ! 
Two serious faced Lapps helped to remove the body of a 
relative from the trailer attached to the bus. Was he to 
be my companion for yet another day I wondered ? 
Or was he to be buried here among his tribesmen ? As 
I stamped my feet to cultivate a little circulation Jonas 
drew up with his two “ pulkas ” ! and a broad smile. 

Jonas was a typical Karasuando Lapp... to me the 
most romantic of all the nomad Lapps...a thick-set 
little man of about five feet four inches with the high 
cheek bones, broad forehead, and slanting eyes of the 
Mongul. A wide belt, from which hung a wooden cup 
and spoon and a knife, gathered in his coat at the waist ; 
his trousers tapered to the ankles and disappeared within 
grass-lined boots; and as he greeted me with a bow, 
the crimson pompom atop his cap flopped over the 
other ear. 

Jonas was to be my host, and I took an instant liking 
to him. As long as I cared to stay in his tent, his wife 
would cook my food and mend my clothes, his children 
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would stare at me yet treat me with the deference due 
to their father’s honoured guest; we would sleep 
together in the same tent, and during wakeful moments 
gaze up at the patch of sky to be seen through the 
smoke-hole across which Aurora flames caper and 
flicker during the long Arctic night. I was welcome, but 
to be a social success I must know a little of Lappish 
etiquette. 

I had learnt in southern Lapland that the Lapp’s tent 
is his castle. By all means the traveller may enter 
uninvited, for to lack shelter in the Arctic winter is to 
tisk frostbite and death itself; but he must not step 
across the two logs placed at an angle to each other just 
inside the entrance, for they mark the extent of the 
Lapp’s “hall”. 

After an interminably long drive the pulkas drew up 
amid a shower of snow by Jonas’s conically shaped tent, 
and the Lapp left me to my own devices while he 
tended his reindeer. 

It was cold. The Arctic blast seared the body, choked 
the breath in the throat; a rising blizzard whipped 
across tundra eye-high, lashing the face. As already 
one ear was frostbitten, I decided to enter the tent, to 
sit upon the “ hall ” log. 

Jonas’s wife was busy. As I entered, she pushed aside 
a pile of boot-grass drying by the fire; stretched 
towards the crib hanging from the side of the tent 
above her head. Within lay the youngest Jonas child, 
bound up like a mummy. No wonder, I thought, so 
many Lapp infants suffocate in their cribs. Mrs. Jonas 
breast-fed the child without removing it from the crib 
(by the simple expedient of holding the crib against 
herself !) before replacing the baby, satisfied and warm, 
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over her head. Then she turned to other wifely duties ; 
there was the fire to be fed, coffee to be brewed, a huge 
pile of priceless furs to be tidied, dogs to be kicked out 
of the way. 

I found myself wondering, like so many others before 
me, where this strange woman’s ancestors came from. 
Certainly she was out of place among the white peoples 
of Europe. It is surmised that centuries ago the reindeer 
surged across the roof of the world from Mongolia, the 
Lapps in their wake. Gradually the nomads came to 
look upon the various herds as the individual property 
of the families following them; and as gradually the 
Lapps learnt to herd them instead of hunt them. 

Life in Lapland revolves round the care of the reindeer. 
The animals provide the Lapps with clothing, bedding, 
thread; with a method of transport across a wicked 
tundra practically bare of roads ; with bone from which 
to make implements ; with a means of purchasing a wife ; 
and above all with food and milk... though it is in 
comparatively recent times that the Lapp learnt to milk 
his reindeer. I was told the knowledge only came to 
them after one of their number had watched a Swedish 
milkmaid milking her cow, and the suggestion that a 
not unpleasant white fluid might conceivably be had 
from the reindeer set every Lapp with a hind experi- 
menting! To-day milking is general throughout 
Lapland, and cheese but another product of the reindeer. 

Without his reindeer the Lapp would assuredly perish. 
So it is that as the herds move from the mountains in 
the summer to the frozen marshes and forests in the 
winter, the Lapp must root up his tent and follow them. 
His is a life of endless travel from mountain to marsh 
and back to mountain again as summer follows winter. 
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Day in day out the Lapp tends his reindeer; his wife 
cures the reindeer meat and pelts; his dogs protect 
them from the ravages of the wolf. It is not surprising 
therefore that, as the guardian of his herds the Lapp 
should love his dogs, or that the animals should be the 
central figure in many legends. 

In all seriousness I was told that centuries ago, in the 
days before animals lost the power to converse freely 
with man, a Lapp-dog watched a Lapp trying to round 
up his herd. Being hungry, the animal offered his help. 

“Would you but make me three promises” said the 
dog, “I and my friends will serve you faithfully for 
ever, protecting your herds from the cruel wolf.” 

““ What, dog,’ queried the Lapp, “are those three 
promises ?”’ 

“That you feed us once a day, that you never beat 
us when we are tired, that you hang us when too old 
to work.” 

“‘T promise,” said the Lapp, and instantly the dog 
ran off to gather together his friends. | 

That agreement has been adhered to strictly. The 
Lapp, on his part, is particularly kind to his dogs, and 
to this day in the hinterland unwanted puppies and old 
dogs are hanged; while the dogs are the faithful 
guardians of his herds against the wolf. 

It is when the snow is powdery and the wolf flounders 
up to its lean, grey belly, that the Lapp ventures forth 
to slaughter with his wolf-stick (or rifle, should he 
possess such a thing), for during such snow conditions 
a man on skis can easily overtake a wolf to break its 
back with a single smashing blow of the “ stick ”’. 

Jonas was a great wolf-hunter. He took me with 
him on one hunt the day after two of his reindeer had 
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been slaughtered by one of these killers, but the wolf 
made for the frozen surface of a river to escape. But 
Jonas had a tremendous reputation locally as a killer of 
wolves. If a wolf escaped it was just bad luck, not bad 
hunting on the part of Jonas. It was told in hushed 
voices how Jonas, single handed, had earned a large 
(Swedish) Government reward for slaughtering a whole 
pack of wolves that winter ! 

As deeply as the Lapp hates the wolf so he loves his 
dog. The animal is his constant companion. He even 
takes it to church with him. Men sit on one side, women 
on the other, and the dogs at the back, and it is a common 
occurrence for a service to be interrupted while the men 
leave their pews to separate a heaving mass of snarling 
animals. A preacher told me how he had once returned 
to the pulpit with bleeding hands after such a dog fight 
in his church. 

The same preacher it was who told me how he had 
married a young couple, baptized their child and buried 
the bridegroom’s mother during one continuous service. 
What a tale of hardship and sorrow! During the summer 
two years past the young couple decided to marry but 
to postpone the actual wedding ceremony until the 
coming winter when the journey to church could be 
made at the same time as the reindeer herds moved from 
the mountains to the marshes. In the meantime a child 
arrived, an influenza epidemic which struck the small 
settlement wiped out two complete families and killed 
the bridegroom’s mother, many reindeer died, and 
desperately poor, the young couple were forced to 
postpone the wedding until the following winter snows. 
The dead were placed on lake-islands or beneath cairns 
away from prowling animals until such time as the 
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arrival of winter made it possible for their remains to be 
conveyed by pulka to church (a journey of several 
weeks) for decent burial. And with the ceremonies 
over, the newly-weds journeyed into the interior again 
to continue the struggle with nature. 

How the Lapps managed to find their way, watchless 
and compassless, across a vast tractless land of marsh, 
tundra, forest, mountain, intersected with rivers, studded 
with lakes, bewildered me until Jonas initiated me into 
the secret. 

Where the north wind strikes stunted trees the bark 
is invariably darker and the longest limbs invariably 
point south: Arctic moss grows more thickly on the 
south side of boulders and ants always shelter in the 
lee of hummocks which is on the side away from north 
winds. So it is that as the Lapp travels he is constantly 
reminded of two points in the compass, north and south, 
from which he can fix the quarters. But there are other 
difficulties to be faced by the Lapp on trek: the supply 
of food and fuel and shelter is all important in this 
desolate land. In forest districts the former is plentiful 
but on the tundra in winter the Lapp must carry fuel 
with him, which accounts for the extraordinary pro- 
portions of his chest, for that great bulge is but Arctic 
moss stuffed beneath his shirt. His food supply he 
augments by scratching in the snow for berries, while 
shelter is to be had by burying himself in the snow, from 
his tent, or froman igloo. Incidentally itis only since 1936 
that the Eskimo snow-hut has been seen in Lapland. 
A fixed home such as the igloo serves little purpose to a 
people continually on the move. However, at Christmas, 
1936, a Stockholm architect, Birch Lindgreen, introduced 
the igloo to Lapland, and to-day one finds a few Lapps 
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capable of building themselves a snow-hut as temporary 
shelter in really bad weather. 

It was from Jonas that I learnt the etiquette to be 
observed in the borrowing of a boat. The traveller is 
welcome to use any boat to convey himself across river 
or lake when the twenty-four-hours-a-day summer sun 
has melted the ice. But should he row to the other side 
he must return the boat to the bank from which he took 
it, otherwise the owner, or some other traveller, may 
find himself stranded, and to be stranded in Lapland can 
so easily result in death. So it is that boats are always 
left in pairs, one on each bank of a lake or river. The 
traveller rows himself across, secures the boat on the 
farther bank and tows it back whence he came, leaves 
it tied up and crosses the water once more in the second 
boat. Thus he must make three crossings (no small 
order if the lake is a mile or two wide) before finally 
stepping ashore on the farther bank ! 

While on the subject of water I should tell of the 
strange experience which befell me in this Arctic land. 
A Lapp remonstrated with me for drinking from the 
edge of a lake. Devils, he said, lived in the water, and 
should one get into my stomach it would eat away my 
intestines. He quoted case after case in which he had 
heard of folk dying in agony from this cause, and there 
was one case in particular in which a personal friend of 
his actually saw a devil hiding in the bottom of his cup. 

The Lapp passed me the wooden cup dangling from 
his belt and, after searching the contents for a sign of 
the deadly intruder, I had my drink ! 

Never was I so sorry to leave a land as when I once 
more clambered aboard the bus and waved a final good- 
bye to Jonas-the-wolf-hunter of Karasuando-Lapland. 


EUROPE’S ONLY IGLOOS 
By FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


FROM SUB-ARCTIC SWEDEN to far “ North of the Circle ”’ 
in Swedish Lapland are to be found Europe’s only 
igloos. 

For long years these Eskimo snow-huts have been 
known in Alaska and Greenland, but not until 1933 
were they introduced to Europe. 

In that year a well-known Stockholm architect, 
Birch Lindgreen, after reading a book on life in the 
igloo, recognized that these strange, mushroom-shaped 
snow-dwellings were well suited to Sweden where, 
every winter, travellers and ski-ers perished in the 
blizzards for want of shelter. Whereas tents did not 
keep out the cold, were heavy, cumbersome, and 
invariably froze after use, making it difficult to pack 
them on a pulka, the igloo was described as very 
warm, with none of the tent’s other disadvantages. So 
Lindgreen became Europe’s first igloo builder. 

During Christmas 1933 he set out on a six-day ski-ing 
trip through the mountains round Storlien . . . tentless. 
In its place he took a knife, and a small shovel weighing 
two pounds. He was undoubtedly tempting providence, 
for to be caught in a blizzard with no shelter can have 
very unpleasant results in this part of the world, and 
Lindgreen was not yet an expert at building igloos. But 
the experiment proved a great success. For five nights 
he and his companions built three igloos, each large 
enough to hold three ski-ers and their kit. The party 
were warm and comfortable despite the storms that 
raged on two of the nights. 
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From that day, the future of the igloo in Scandinavia 
was guaranteed. In the opinion of Arctic ski-ers, the 
more people who were taught to build these snow-huts, 
the fewer winter fatalities would occur: furthermore 
they made possible the opening up to the ski-er of a 
vast tract of Lapland hitherto denied him in winter 
unless he cared to face the risk of storms, with a tent. 

Courses in igloo-building were commenced. 

With what wonder must the tent-dwelling nomad 
Lapps have watched the Swedes building Eskimo-huts ! I 
cannot understand how it is that the Lapp never thought 
to build snow-huts for his winter quarters. Admitted that 
he is a nomad and therefore the tent is more suitable to 
his purpose: but during the winter he lives in the 
forests and lowlands, and the igloo would seem to fit 
his requirements down to the ground at such a season. 
But then the Lapp is a simple fellow, whose mind it 
never entered to milk his reindeer (he has owned reindeer 
herds for centuries) until he watched a Swedish milk- 
maid milking her cow ! Perhaps, in time, he will adopt 
the Eskimo snow-house, become an igloo-dweller in 
the winter and a tent-dweller in the summer ! 

These courses in igloo-building have proved a great 
success. Every winter since 1933 Lindgreen has instructed 
ski-ers in the art of building snow-huts: last Christmas 
he took a party of twenty into the heart of the Jamtland 
mountains where they lived in Lapp tents while the 
architect schooled them in his art, and last Easter 1 the 
Same party ventured into the depths of Lapland on a 
twelve-day expedition . . . tentless. 

From my own small experience of life in igloos, I 
can say they are most comfortable when compared to 
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life in a tent. If properly constructed there is not 
sufficient draught to make a candle flicker, and in a few 
hours one can get up such an “ atmosphere ”’ that the 
candle and primus will go out for want of oxygen! At 
such times someone pokes a ski-stick through the snow 
wall to let in fresh air, and the primus and candle are 
relighted ! 

The temperature seldom drops to below zero in an 
igloo. Even the flame from a candle will send the 
temperature within the walls up to five degrees centi- 
grade, and a primus will make it soar to ten above, 
although a raging storm batters the outside and the 
temperature is far below zero. 

When I first crawled through the entrance to an igloo 
I had no uncertain misgivings. If it was so warm inside 
surely the walls would melt, and the roof fall in? 
Certainly the inside of the wall was moist. But in some 
strange way the moisture is drawn through the two- 
feet-six-inches thick walls to form a solid coat of ice on 
the exterior. During the first few hours in an igloo one 
need not worry about ventilation. Air seeps through 
those walls, becomes heated and works its way out 
through little holes it makes in the roof. But as the hours 
pass and more moisture (melting snow) on the inside 
creeps through to the outside, the ice on the exterior 
becomes thicker and thicker, preventing the entry of air, 
with the result that the candle flame turns blue, flickers 
and goes out! It is at such times that a ski-stick is 
prodded through the wall. 

Birch Lindgreen told me that he has tried to improve 
on the Eskimo method of building the igloo. As an 
architect he should have succeeded. But he failed. There 
is only one way of building an igloo... the Eskimo’s 
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way. It’s a three-man job, taking in good weather up 
to an hour and a half. 

With a small aluminium shovel weighing a little over 
a pound, number one cuts snow-blocks about a foot 
thick by two foot six inches wide; these are taken by 
number two, passed to number three who stands within 
a circle traced in the snow, placing one block upon the 
other until he has enclosed himself in a snow-house. 
Then he cuts an entrance (or in his case an exit) in the 
base, crawls out and helps the other two to pile snow 
over their new home. After a few days, depending on 
the temperature, such a snow-house will take the 
combined weight of two men upon its roof without 
collapsing. 

It only remains to make the “ front door”’. This, a 
block of snow, is placed upon a shovel and drawn after 
him as the last man crawls into the igloo. In this way 
the entrance is sealed up, all draughts excluded, to the 
additional comfort of all. 

Beneath the domed roof a party of men, lying on 
pulkas and encased in fur sleeping bags, are guaranteed 
a warm night’s rest, which means a lot in the Arctic, as 
I well know. But only for a few years have they had 
this comfort. Before 1933 the igloo was unknown in 
Europe and people shivered in tents. 


Reindeer still cross the road. It hasn’t been open a year 
yet, and it’s called the Arctic Highway. It is that, too, for 
it lands you on the Arctic Ocean, whence you take ship 
across the Bahrent Sea to the frontier of Russia, where a 
blue’ Persian kitten sits on a doorstep and the children make 
bracelets from shells. Fifty years ago, it would have taken 
an expedition to get there. Now, you do it in comfort. 
Halfway by plane, the rest by bus (paper bags provided 
for Lapps, who are car-sick). I believe in travelling in 
comfort ; every explorer travelled as comfortably as he 
could to get there as soon as he could. I agree that Finland 
is capitalizing its country, by driving a road through the 
land of its Lapps. I know that this road will bring up 
settlers, who will do as much harm as did Swedish settlers 
and that the Lapps, already pressed for room, will be driven 
farther and farther in, to what sanctuaries remain. But I 
cannot stop this happening, and whilst it is happening, I am 
glad to be there among the first—to travel on the mail bus 
before Lapps give it up, to go on the road before reindeer 
cease crossing it; and to arrive at the most northern 
hotel in the world to find the intrepid English spinster of one’s 
dreams, in tartan skirt and gym shoes, ordering tea, 
writing post cards and saying, at the age of forty-two, 
“* T came here especially to bathe, and it looks as if I shan’t 
be able to do even that”... because of a mist. Not because 
of the cold—it was warm in the Arctic—one went in beach 
clothes, and workmen were stripped to the waist. Travel 
hardens the beam—Ted Bergen said that, with some 
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PETSAMO 
By TED BERGEN 


THIS BUS STOPS without slowing. Just pulls up, any- 
where, with a jerk. This time for adeer. With a fawn, 
crossing the road. See how we all perk up in the bus, 
though we’ve been in it eight hours, the Lapps as much 
asus. To us exotics, to them essentials. But not for long 
exotic to us, we accept them already now. Not as 
travellers, but because they’re what’s right here, part of 
it. Lichen-pelted, bark-coloured, reindeer with their 
antlers the branches of trees—neither of us need say, 
need we, that a felled fir curls branches in the air till we 
could think them antlers? _ 

Between you and me, one could think a good many 
things were—what they’re not. What one would like 
them to be, no? I for one wouldn’t care to tell you 
how many more reindeer I’ve seen than I have— 
branches, you understand. Once, I made a bear out 
of a clump, simply because I wanted to see one, 
and innumerable “ little men of the woods” out of 
stumps. : 

I’ve even made myself a story. 

The monk in the back of the bus is singing now. 
I can tell it you, no one will notice. 


There was once a tree-stump. One of many, it had 
always been like many. Dead, as you might say, just a 
stump. Then one day, it grew, the stump grew. Not 
up or outward or anything like that. It took life. This 
dead stump took life and grew. It changed shape. It 
became—you couldn’t call it man, a Lapp man, or a 
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deer. It had something of both of these. And people 
noticed it. After all, not many trees, let alone stumps, 
do that. People went to look at it. And as it became 
more and more like a man and like a deer, it became, 
bits of it, also like a bear. It was hard to say where one 
left off and the other began, and indeed, all the time it 
seemed these things, it was also all the more undeniably 
a tree. It was somehow that tree enjoying itself more, 
by being other things too. It was, that old stump,:a 
sort of general person of the whole district, all that 
people felt. 

You'll understand, it became rather important. Some- 
one or other was always going to have a look at it, to 
see if it was still there and how it was getting on. In 
particular, one, whom we will call Lev. He seemed to 
spend all his time there, I don’t know if that was his 
name or even if it is a Lapp name. Never mind, they 
will know we mean well and won’t hold it against us. 
In time, everyone began to feel something should be 
done about this saint of a stump. They didn’t want it 
to be eaten away or fall to bits, or be used to stick axes 
in, that’d split it and let the life out of it. For that stump 
was still growing. So they watched it. And then, one 
day, they found a name carved on it. Right in one 
corner. The worst had happened, of course. A tourist 
had done it, thinking it wouldn’t be noticed. 

It was, though, and they couldn’t have that. There 
were telegraph poles on the road for that kind of thing, 
and rocks at the viewpoints where tourists were taken, 
so as to keep them from others. They couldn’t have 
this stump being cut into. They dug it up and removed 


it. 
It was all right then, it was safe. But it wasn’t the 
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same. They knew where it was, no one could get at it. 
But it wasn’t where it had been, it wasn’t there by 
accident, so to speak. They couldn’t feel it was growing 
any more. Couldn’t make a detour just to see it, or be 
glad when a reindeer strayed that way. Lovers or 
friends, couldn’t meet there casually, you realize. Life 
on the whole altered very much, life left that stump. 

So the news spread fast when it was said that another 
tree was going the same way, somewhere else. Growing, 
groping into life. The same spirit at work. They were 
glad of that, and this was even better than the first, 
being more of ajob. There was only one thing strange— 
it wasn’t a stump, but a tree. A felled tree, and its roots 
were out of the earth, as all could see. Its other end, 
dying. How, then, could it grow ? Spirits might see to 
that. But spirits hadn’t been able to prevent the other 
from having alien name cut in it, and a felled tree is on 
its way to being a log and logs are drifted away, floated 
down river—they’d better see to it that that didn’t 
happen to this. They’d better watch over it, all summer, 
turn by turn. That’s how they found Lev at it—carving. 
He’d always been sure with a knife. With anything. 
He had been able to kill so many things—birds, foxes, 
bear. Even, he’d got as far as seals. So there he was, 
now, giving life now, from those hands with a knife, to 
all he’d killed. That was all right. But it wasn’t good. 
It wasn’t the spirits, it was hand after all, giving life. 
A hand-carved tree, after all. Just a log. I don’t know 
what happened to Lev. But this is what became of the 
log—they cut it up, as it was, bit by bit, bear here, 
traces of fin there, hint of horn, seal-face this end—they 
sold it all as trophy, at the tourist termini. 

Lev, I imagine, became one of those Lapps I think 
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they’re beginning to bribe to appear now and again, on 
that highway, and board buses, for ‘‘ atmosphere ”. 

Like the reindeer, don’t you suspect? Driven in a 
bit, no? It would not do for us to return to Milwaukee, 
Byfleet, Bergen, even Helsinki, without seeing one— 

There he goes now. Rather protesting at having to 
nod his head as he trots, nodding it up and down, antlers 
like branches. 

Something else going up and down, too—one of 
those buckets on an infinitely long pole, at a well. We 
have come to a stop. I’ve finished my tale. A bit tired. 
Vou iexcuse me? 2. 

Now, I say !—well, yes! Perhaps you know. But 
you didn’t tell me. Perhaps that, too, was well-meant. 
But I mean, the what are called sanitary arrangements 
elsewhere, though they’re not here. I’m sorry, but we 
are, are we not, back to nature, and the mosquitoes do 
make us scratch in a way, and in places, that we normally 
wouldn’t, so I think someone might have warned me to 
expect that. As I said, one can’t be sure in this light. 

And the monk has stopped singing. It wasn’t him 
at all, but the man next to him, a Finnish navvy. As I 
said, up here... we’re off again... one can’t be sure. 


FINLAND 


When I first went by Bannockburn, I was somewhat 
amused at the guard saying the train didn’t stop, “ there's 
nothing to stop for.’ One gets used to “ battles long 
ago”’, though one doesn’t forget them. It is the later 
battles are forgotten, and it is surprising to-day to remember 
that Salmydrvi, one of the halts of the Great Arctic High- 
way in Lapland, is the site of a battle between Russians 
and Finns in 1920. The Finns retreated across the ice to 
Norway. To-day, tourists change there, to take bus into 
Norway. It is surprising, too, to find Italian clowns in a 
Finnish circus in the capital of Lapland; two hundred 
miles in the Arctic Circle to see workmen stripped to the 
waist because of the heat ; and to hear, half an hour after 
midnight, a cuckoo singing in midnight-sunlight. One 
thing which is not surprising is the heading of this para- 
graph in a land where one has hors d’euvres for breakfast, 
supper at tea-time, and sleeps in a dormitory which is a hut 
in the woods, to which in bright sunshine a guest returns 
in pyjamas without explanation at three-thirty a.m. 


FINLAND 
By E. HOWARD HARRIS 


THIS Is NO place to dwell on the scenic beauty of 
Finland, for recently a fair number of books have been 
written about it, but some impressions are insistent. Its 
general appearance recalls, particularly in the south, the 
Canadian Lake District, or an enlarged and coniferous 
edition of the Norfolk Broads. The affinity of 
“Hiawatha” to the “‘ Kalevala” has geographical as 
well as literary significance. The coast is delightful with 
its spangled festoon of islands from which rise 
perpendicular trees, and the shores of which consist often 
of the wave-washed “ rapakivi ’’—the granite rock that 
weathers so well. The prospects of wood and water 
everywhere are alluring, especially in the central regions, 
or when viewed from vantage points round the few hilly 
parts, as for example at Koli. The blue waters of the 
Finnish seas appear to possess a peculiar beauty and 
even if there is a tinge of elegy about a summer evening 
in Finland, there is a mystic and healing charm as 
well. There is also wild Lapland with its solitudes, 
broken sometimes by a homely Santa-Claus vision, when 
you encounter a Lapp with his reindeer. Lapland, how- 
ever, is not Finland—in spite of the over-emphasis that 
recent books have placed upon it, and the story of the 
Finnish people would be imperfect indeed if you imagined 
it complete by resting content with the scenery. Rather 
it is vital to consider the Finland of to-day as an 
independent State, with special reference to the secrets 
of its rise from subjection to sovereignty. How did the 
natives make of this Suomi (which after all means 
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Fenland or marshland) a modern highly civilized State, 
which has gained the admiration of all intelligent 
observers? In itself, this is an epic story. 

The Finns are not newcomers to the Baltic. They 
came as sailors, hunters, and agriculturists in the first 
century. They cleared the forests and recovered the 
land, but later Sweden took possession of them, only to 
be ousted by the Russians—their last masters. The 
Swedish Finlanders (to give them credit) were good 
rulers, but they were not only politically dominant ; they 
imposed their own culture. Still, it was the enlightened 
Fennophiles among them who laid the foundation of a 
purely Finnish national feeling, and they were Finnish 
in spirit if not in language. The bridge between these 
two peoples was certainly made by the poet Runeberg. 
If they now constitute only ten per cent of the nation, 
it is a credit to the majority that the country remains 
bi-lingual. 

The Finns, however, could be described for centuries 
as ‘‘ men without acountry ”’. But during this suffocating 
period they went on with their work with a 
clear vision of their destiny. Alexander I gave them a 
constitution as early as 1809, and they were the first 
nation in Europe to admit women to complete suffrage. 
Then came their severe national trial when the hated 
Nicholas attempted to take away their liberty, and 
Bobrikoff was Governor-General. You cannot help 
sympathizing with their respect for Schauman, who shot 
him one day in Helsinki. Their next great trial was in 
the War, and in the civil strife that ensued in 1919 they 
worsted the Russians with the aid of Germany, but 
soon realized the price demanded—a price they were 
fortunately able to avoid by the defeat of the Germans 
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in the West. They became what they most desired— 
and now desire—independent. 

To call Finland a new nation is, therefore, 
erroneous. The correct application is a new republic. 
Throughout the Sturm und Drang of their history, they 
were not only heroic in their suffering, but preparing 
for their destiny. They won a victory for their 
language, improved social conditions, encouraged educa- 
tion, worked hard to build homesteads and to improve 
their towns, and now in the full life they have enjoyed 
since 1920 they are deservedly admired for their 
democratic constitution and for the social health (in 
mind and body) of their citizens. 

The spirit of progress is evident in the splendid civic 
scene in Helsinki. This ‘‘ white city of the north” with 
its fine buildings and spacious streets, its almost American 
modernity, its entire absence of slums, is stamped with 
efficiency without fuss. Other Finnish towns exhibit 
similar characteristics, and in the country you find 
out how admirabiy the Finns handle the problem of 
farming and forestry, how excellent is the co-operative 
system, how clean and sane the social life, generally 
appears, and last, but not least, how widespread is the 
love of learning. 

The whole matter can be summed up in the statement 
that they are perhaps one of the best examples of 
imaginative realism in Europe. 

And this is a transition point at which to consider the 
Finnish character. It is distinguished by a certain duality. 
The Finn is in one respect much like the Scot— 
sturdy, tenacious, individual, enterprising, but perhaps 
a little tougher and virile because natural conditions 
have been harder in Finland. In the Tavastlander 
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particularly there is a certain dourness, unlike the more 
lively Karelian. Endurance, perseverance, enterprise, and 
efficiency are undoubtedly characteristic of the Finn, 
and sometimes a measure of obstinacy. There is (to 
use an image from the Kalevala) the spirit of Ilmarinen 
in him, but it is only half the story of his character. 
Vainamoinen is also there, for with realism there 1s 
imagination. This springs (as one English writer happily 
declared) from the magic root—the poetry that comes 
from close contact with nature, from the soil to which 
every Finn seems to be bound, from forest solitude, 
roar of rapid, and all the world from which Shakespeare 
called the spirits of Ariel and Caliban. There are no 
people in Europe who draw on the past more than the 
Finns, and yet do not remain in it. 

A great deal could be said about the material progress 
of Finland, and those interested can not only find the 
facts in the travel books, but also in the concise little 
booklets issued by the Government Printing Office. 
In these the student can learn the nature of the con- 
stitution, the prohibition experiment, the co-operative 
system and its working, the life of the Finns in 
America, the special features of agriculture and forestry, 
the excellent provisions for the poor and afflicted, the 
peasant arts, and other matters from which many 
lessons. may be derived; but it is perhaps the cultural 
development that is of paramount interest to the readers 
of this journal. 

The culture of the body is of vital interest to the 
Finn, and at present great preparations are being made 
for the Olympic Games to be held in Helsinki in 1940.. 
All sportsmen know of the prowess of Finnish athletes, 
and nearly everybody has heard of the Paavo Nurmi. 
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It is true that as befits a race who have won life 
from hard conditions, Finland prizes bodily strength, 
but she believes in the Greek ideal that a sound 
mind is as vital as a sound body. Finland’s pride in 
athletic achievement is not a fetish, but has a firm 
intellectual foundation. Healthy efficiency is a feature 
of national life everywhere, and is mirrored in the 
cleanliness of industrial towns like Tampere, the spick 
and span condition of railways, steam and sailing ships, 
and personally, in the bath-house “‘ sauna”, which so 
often excites visitors. 

In architecture a great reputation has been made by 
Eliel Saarinen, who now lives in America; he 
designed the splendid railway station in Helsinki, as 
well as the Tribune building in Chicago and many 
others. Siren has made “ the Diet House ”’ in the capital 
of Finland a national pride. The architecture of Finland 
is modern, and some of its severity is due to the 
materials, such as granite, which have been used, but 
although the pillars often seem solid, there is generally 
ornamentation. 

The Finnish sculptors work in similar media. Perhaps 
the greatest is the young Aaltonen, who has executed a 
giant statue of Kivi—the greatest Finnish writer. 

The Finns are omnivorous readers and theatre-goers. 
‘They possess in their capital the largest book store in 
Europe, with twelve miles of shelving, and they very 
soon ask you if you have seen it. Its international 
character is a feature, and no bookman visiting Finland 
fails to find it. There is also an excellent newspaper 
press in Finland, and cultural matters are stressed in the 
Sanomat and Uusi Suomi, the “ Otava”’ and “W.S.O.Y.” 
publishing firms have a great output of books. 
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There is still a language struggle in the country, but 
Finnish is, on the whole, the dominant tongue, and its 
literature is vigorous and voluminous. It is a great pity 
that so much of it is a sealed book in England. The 
story of Finnish literature can only be hinted at here, 
but it has one great landmark and that is the foundation 
in 1831 of the Finnish Literary Society. To this belonged 
the famous Elias Lonnrot—the compiler of the Kalevala. 
Since then literature in the vernacular has attained 
remarkable proportions for a comparatively small 
audience of only four million. Of the old writers 
Lonnrot, Runeberg, and Kivi are the most famous. 
The Kalevala is, of course, a wonderful mirror of the 
ancient lore, Runeberg’s peasant pictures and warm 
patriotism ensure immortality in his own land, while 
Kivi’s Gargantuan novel with its humour, romance, and 
realism blended together is read by all the Finnish world. 
It has now penetrated even European literary circles, as 
did the novel The Song of the Blood-Red Flower—a 
thing of beauty written by Linnankoski who died in 
1913. The work of Minna Canth, Juhani Aho, Arvid 
Jarnefelt is more familiar to French readers. The 
greatest lyrical poet, Eino Leino, died in 1926, and 
recently Kailas (another fine young poet) passed away. 

A word about the Finnish language must be interposed 
here. Its agglutinative character, and the consequent 
length of the words makes it look strange and forbidding, 
and it is certainly difficult to acquire. Nevertheless it is 
one of the most beautiful tongues in Europe. The double 
vowels and comparative paucity of consonants make 
for melody, and it is therefore admirably fitted for the 
song-lyric and. simple narrative. It was recently placed 
second to Italian in the scale of melodic values in 
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European speech. Is it any wonder, then, that the Finns 
are singers and have University and other choirs, who 
have toured Europe and America with great success. 

To return, however, to literature. As in the fields of 
art and music, there is now a galaxy of young candidates 
but to mention them would only inflict a barren cata- 
logue of names on the reader. It must suffice to mention 
the most eminent writers only. These are the scholarly 
poets, Manninen and Koskenniemi, and Larin-Kyosti 
with his folk-song lyrics and fine ballads. Sillanpaa, 
who wrote the touching story of Silja, is the greatest 
living novelist. Women writers are prominent, too: 
Madame Aino Kallas, with her extraordinary gift of 
atmosphere, Madame Jotuni and Madame Onerva, the 
poet. 

Some features of the literature are worth noting. One 
is the permeating influence of the lore even in modern 
writers. Another is that modernism (in the literary 
sense) does not seem to exercise the influence one would 
imagine, though mysticism and psychology are always 
present. 

The last is that the orientation towards Germany is 
changing, and there is increasing interest in and friend- 


ship for England. 


ESTONIA 


At one end of Tallinn, lake Ulemiste, formed from the 
tears of a queen. Linda, the widow of Kalev, dug for him a 
grave and herself carried stones for its monument. One was 
too heavy for her; she fell and, tired, pregnant, weak, 
wept. Her tears made a pool, the pool turned to a pond, 
the pond became a lake. 

The Riga plane circles over the lake, and a radio-taxt 
takes you in, blaring Merry Widow till you feel Hitler 
must be already here. At the other end of Tallinn, Pirita, 
the beach ; and St. Bridget’s monastery, roofless after its 
looting by Ivan’s army three and a bit centuries ago. And 
then, Catherine the Great, and Peter’s slippers under his 
bed—no use saying we don’t hold with that kind of person. 
They’ re here, still at each end of Tallinn. 

And in the middle? Liberty Square (still unfinished, 
the square, and to-day, how can one feel about the liberty 
of anywhere, that it’s anything but short-lived? Since 
Riga, and now in Tallinn, one feels ashamed of these 
Liberty Squares, of the wars of Independence ; faced to-day 
with the hopes of that yesterday, one forehears the humilia- 
tion of to-morrow. But the taxi has turned to a rumba, 
they wear national dress here, which they didn’t in Riga, . 
and the lilac blooms full in July. Above it, the towers— 
Kiek-in-de-Kok, stuck full of cannon balls still, and Great 
Herman flying its flag against background of distant, 
aimed-at masts, and opposed, so much opposed, the Russian 
church, in Victorian-Weybridge red-brick. As in England, 
wave after wave—here, Danes, Swedes, Russians. The 
towers stand and look down now on an Estonian nation— 
part of which fills the café with its line of geraniums, there 
across the square; part of which attends the university, 
in which works the author of one of our articles, and part of 
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which subscribed to the theatre, built from voluntary funds 
in the height of the Russian oppression ; the subject of a 
second article. As we have two, we might stay here to check 
up, and change the ship tickets to air ; that would give us 
time to go in that church, which isn’t open now. 


ESTONIAN LIFE AND LETTERS 
By ALLA VERDI 


ESTONIAN LITERATURE IN its proper sense is only about 
a hundred years old. It has therefore had to force the 
pace—especially in the post-war years—and during a 
short existence has passed through its sentimental, 
romantic, naturalistic, realistic, neo-romantic, and sym- 
bolic phases. At present it is passing through a period 
of neo-realism with occasional dashes of romanticism, 
and in the case of some writers neo-realism tempered 
with sentimentalism. 

But this does not mean that Estonian literature is a hot- 
house growth. It is rather the belated but intensive 
flowering of a plant after a tardy spring. The rapidity of 
its development is due to the long centuries of 
suppression. Once the suppressing factor was removed, 
the pent-up energy of the nation was given free rein, with 
the result that Estonian literature in spite of its. short 
lifé now possesses at least one prose writer of world 
stature. 

A. H. Tammsaare, the author referred to above, has 
written many books, but his best are The Master of 
Kirboja,1922, and Truth and Justice, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1926 and the last and fifth in 1933. 
Of this monumental work it is, perhaps, not too much 
to say that it is worthy of being ranked as a contemporary 
masterpiece. It has already been translated into seven 
European languages. Its theme, the struggle with 
nature, does not raise problems, nor does it try to 
answer any. Tammsaare subtly analyses, investigates, 
and dissects the motives and ideas behind men and 
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actions. At the same time he is quiet and consecutive 
and his characters—a gallery of Estonian types—are full 
of a rich, pawky humour that is hard to parallel in any 
other work dealing with country life. 

Another representative of the realistic school is Mait 
Mestanurk, who chooses his subjects not only from the 
country but also from the city. His best works are 
Vahesaare Villem, 1909, and a historical romance, On 
Umera River, 1934. The Red Wind, a tale of the Russian 
Revolution and the subsequent Estonian War of Freedom 
appeared in 1928. All his writings are shot through with 
pathos and sentimentalism but are rich both in irony 
and sarcasm. His short stories are permeated with a 
warm humour. His style is fresh, and in some of his 
later works extraordinarily powerful. 

To the above should be added the names of August 
Jakobson and Kivikas. In 1927 Jakobson created a 
sensation with his Poor Sinners’ Borough, and from 
1926-7, with Tammsaare and Metsanurk, he brought the 
realistic novel to a dominating position. With this work 
he opened a new field to writers, as he was the first to 
treat of life in the working-class districts of a big 
city. Albert Kivikas began as a futurist, but soon 
turned to realism. His outstanding works are a trilogy— 
St. George’s Day, 1921, St. John’s Day and St. Michael’s 
Day, 1924, in which he writes of the events following 
the War of Freedom and the subsequent land reforms, 
describing the struggle between the original farmers and 
the new settlers on the land. 

After these comes a whole series of other writers, 
the most prominent of whom are K. A. Hindrey, August 
Malk, author of Dead Houses, and Peet Vallak, a short 
story writer. Richard Roht, Marta Sillaots, and Pedro 
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Krusten are lesser stars who in 1938 produced books 
far surpassing anything they had hitherto written. _ 

K. A. Hindrey, who was born in 1875 stands in a 
class by himself, spent most of his life as a journalist. 
He has come during the last few years to the front 
as an author only. His first success was with his Flash 
of Lightning in 1932, a collection of stories of deep 
psychological value. He then turned to history and 
in 1935 gave the Estonian world a_ surprising 
proof of his ability with OUrmas and Merike, a great 
story of the Estonian vikings. In spite of his age 
he is still writing, and among last year’s productions 
two of his romances, The Witch and Lembitu, 
stand out by virtue of their psychological insight. 
Enn Kippel is another writer of historical romances 
who is worth watching. His work is distinguished by 
imagination coupled with a power of description that 
is remarkably realistic. 

Of critics the names of Fr. Tuglas and Johannes 
Semper must be mentioned. The former was the founder 
in Estonia of the school of impressionism and prose 
symbolism, but of recent years he has devoted himself 
to criticism though he is also a writer of excellent 
short stories. He stands out among Estonian writers 
for his style. With an enormous vocabulary at his 
command he creates pure mosaics of sound. Semper is 
poet, critic, brilliant essayist and stylist. He has written 
one novel. 

Gustav Suits, now a professor in the University of 
Tartu, the soul of the Young Estonia Movement, is a 
poet. His first collection of poems appeared in 1905 
under the title Fire of Life. In 1913 appeared Land of 
Winds, the most artistic collection of Estonian lyrics. 
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In 1922 he published Everything is Only a Dream, 
dealing with war and revolution. His language is 
extremely exact and, though solemn, harmonious; 
though breezy and fluent, yet compact. His worth to 
Estonian literature is that he has brought the Estonian 
lyric to perfection but his later works show a tendency to 
over-subtlety. 

Next to him comes Marie Under, the greatest writer 
of love-songs and nature lyrics in Estonia. She used 
to write of love with flamboyant recklessness, but is 
now more objective. Lively and fresh in style, her 
vetse is intense and powerfully emotional. She has 
published several collections of poems and ballads, of 
which Sonnets, 1917, was the first. Henrik Visnapuu is 
another writer of lyrics whose poetry is a spontaneous 
and fiery reflection of the restlessness of the period. His 
best collection is his first—Amores. Of other poets 
there must be mentioned A. Adson, Johannes Barbarus, 
Johannes Siitiste—a realist—Vilmar Adams, Betty Alver, 
and Heiti Talvik. Betty Alver’s poems are distinguished 
by concentration of thought and emotion, but her 
husband Talvik’s are more epigrammatic and virile. 

Both the last-named belong to the “ Arbujad”’, a 
group of the younger poets whose spiritual father is 
Professor Ants Oras, one of the most brilliant essayists 
and keenest critics of the under-forty generation. 

In the drama not much has been done during these 
two decades. The leading dramatist is undoubtedly 
Hugo Raudsepp, two of whose outstanding plays, Lhe 
Mikumardi Farm and The Man Who Holds the Trumps, 
are both humorous and satirical. In addition to her 
distinguished historical tales, Aino Kallas has written one 
play—Mare and Her Son—which made a sensation. 
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To complete the picture a reference must be made to 
the “ Eesti Kirjanduse Selts’—the Estonian Literary 
Society—which for a long time has been the focal point 
of the literary activity of the country. 

This review, owing to considerations of space, can 
only take in the newer writers. The one striking fact is 
the tremendous growth which Estonian literature has 
made during the last twenty years, not only quantita- 
tively—its output during this period exceeds that of 
the previous four centuries—but also qualitatively. It has 
grown up and must now be considered as a constituent 
part of world literature. 

What of the conditions that have made such progress 
possible? A glance at the history of the period of 
independence shows uninterrupted success in all branches 
of life—economical, political, and cultural. The reforms 
made in the constitution in 1937 and the introduction 
of what the Prime Minister called a system that “‘ is 
parliamentary but at the same time a directed 
democracy’ passed without trouble. Part of the 
intelligentsia is not content with present methods of 
government. It says that everything is too official, that 
the public or the newspapers cannot freely take part in 
forming political, national, or social opinion, and that 
many newspapers have had to close. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this accusation. But on the other 
hand it cannot be denied that the present government 
displays initiative and takes a firm line in matters of 
principle. It is carrying out its programme of improve- 
ments energetically and consecutively. 

At the same time Estonian successes in the Olympic 
Games—wrestling—and in other international com- 
petitions in sport, shooting, and chess—have given the 
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nation more confidence in itself and done more to 
liberate it from its inferiority complex than anything 
else during its period of independence. People are 
beginning to be proud of being Estonian—which is 
attested by the fact that though in 1935 only 35,000 
people changed their foreign surnames into real Estonian 
ones, at the end of 1938 the number had risen to more 
than 180,000. 

Steps are being taken to increase the birth-rate by 
stressing the disastrous effect on the future of the nation 
should the population lessen, and by giving the parents 
of the larger families certain privileges. A good deal of 
work is being done among country folk to strengthen 
their ties with the land, and to prevent easy or forced 
alienation of holdings. Special commissions have been 
set up to make propaganda in favour of beautifying 
homes, gardens, and the countryside. Besides this the 
government is taking measures to educate the people in 
the idea that the state can not only demand and take, 
but that the individual must serve, defend, and guard 
the country and that he must be ready to sacrifice himself 
for the nation if need be. These things may seem 
commonplaces to others, but, if one takes into considera- 
tion the peculiar circumstances of Estonian history, one 
sees the necessity for them. . 

In spite of a certain amount of dissatisfaction, the 
majority of the people understands clearly that there 
was no other way of saving the freedom they had won, 
and although some time must pass before a return to a 
real democracy is possible, there is no need for anxiety. 
The delay is a necessary precaution. The nation is no 
longer in the dark, as the intentions of the Government 


have been explained clearly. 
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Economically the country is sound. The standard of 
living has risen considerably during the last few years, 
and although prices have risen, earnings, too, have been 
raised commensurately. 

The only troubles on the horizon are the depressions 
in Central Europe, and these Estonia cannot help. Asa 
small nation she is more likely to suffer than most. But 
one thing is certain. Estonia has no Hacha to sign away 
her freedom, and any infringement of her neutrality 
means that she will fight—and fight to the last man. 


It may be unfair to tell this story, which all who know 
Tallinn will have heard. On the other hand, not nearly 
enough seem to know Tallinn, and so I re-tell it, as I heard 
it in a church in the middle (remembering also the pond 
and the planes at one end, Pirita and Peter’s shoes at the 
other). 

A Russian general had lived in Tallinn, and he ended his 
days there. He had been liked, and his coffin was taken to 
the church, this church I am telling you of. But he was so 
in debt that he couldn’t be buried at his own charge, nor, so 
much did he owe, was it possible at someone else’s. They 
would not put out that further money for him, who had 
cheated them by putting “‘ deceased”’ instead of “ paid’? to 
their bills. Of course, having been taken to holy church, 
which is what holy church is for (were there not, while I 
was there, new green trees by the altar for a wedding, and 
fading blooms in a tin pail round a corpse in the vestry ?), 
this old man could not be turned out. Perhaps he had been 
turned out of so many places in Tallinn (there were many 
nice bars there) that those who ran them enjoyed coming, 
peering at one who could no longer leave, peering as people 
will at a corpse who won't look you in the eye when you're 
alive, or trying to be). Anyway, he stayed there in his 
coffin, and in process of time became a mummy. Anyone 
can do that, other things being equal, if they’re left to it. 
But he wasn’t. It seemed that the church itself had difficulty 
in paying its bills, for the roof leaked and wasn’t at once 
repaired. Just as time played on the tissues of a Tsarist 
to turn him to mummy, so wind and rain, working on the 
roof, finally won. Rain nearly ruined the mummy, who 
lay in deepening drips and drops and would have drowned, 
but for the caretaker. 

She evidently thought that one who had taken the trouble 
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to become a mummy unaided deserved some recompense. 
No doubt she got quite a lot herself, by displaying him. It 
seems that she decided that, quite literally, he should not 
be left in the cold, and, whenever he had been unduly rained 
on, gave him a good drying. If it were fine, she hung him 
on her clothes-line, so that he got an airing as well ; if it 
were not, she crouched him over the stove in the church. 

- That went on for a long time, and what the mummy 
thought of it, no one knew. But there's nothing beats a 
corpse for a morbid mind, and ghosts plan revenges which 
to us don’t seem worth the trouble. One day, the organist, 
practising his voluntaries against the morrow, heard a 
crackety-clop down below, in the aisle. A noise of difficulty, 
he described it. Peering over, in the dark, he saw to his 
horror the figure of the old Russian passing down the aisle, 
fitfully lit by the stove. 

The organist fled, and he made such a noise that the old 
caretaker dropped the mummy, which she had been carrying 
to the stove on her back because his joints would no longer 
bend... No ghost at all, as I said, it was unfair to tell 
this story ; and it may not be true, the touches of the one 
who told me are, perhaps, too good to be true—‘‘ I saw him 
myself as a child, hanging by his ears on that line. Very 
cheerful he looked in the wind. Lord, though, weren't the 
dogs hard to keep off.’ But true or not, the story showed 
to me a nice friendliness towards the dead; no treating 
them as spooks, or bringers of bale, but as those who had 
once been ourselves and should therefore be accepted by us, 
who would soon be like them. 


As I said, I liked Tallinn. 


THE ESTONIAN THEATRE 
By E. HOWARD HARRIS 


ESTONIA, THE LITTLE republic in the Baltic, wielded the 
sword of culture in her days of subjection, when that 
weapon alone was possible, and she still pursues cultural 
adventures in modern-times. Not the least interesting 
one is the progress of the drama as a formative factor 
in national life. 

The record of this is contained in an excellent 
illustrated journal, which is the organ of the Estonian 
Dramatic Union. Teazer is issued nine times a year, 
and two of the numbers are of special interest. The first 
is a survey of dramatic work in Estonia during the 
twenty years of independence, 1918-1938, and the other 
reviews the influence and presentation of the plays of 
Shakespeare on the Estonian stage. There are brief 
résumés in French and English respectively by Voldemar 
Mettus—the dramatic critic of the “ Paevaleht’’ and a 
former director of the Vanemuine Theatre, and very 
illuminating stage pictures and settings. For anyone 
who can understand Estonian, the reward of perusal is 
even more instructive. 

The drama began as an element of national assertion, 
for in the period of awakening the patriotic poet, 
Lydia Koidula, wrote an Estonian play called The 
Cousin from Saaremaa, and its performance in Tartu in 
1870 may be regarded as the birth of the Estonian 
theatre. 

The Vanemuine Society to which she and her father— 
the popular tribune Jannsen—belonged, later built a 
theatre. About the same time a society in Tallinn began 
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operations, which finally led to the erection of the 
National Theatre in the capital. In 1903 the theatre in 
Tartu was destroyed by fire, but it was decided to build 
a new one, and two Finnish architects designed the fine 
structure which still exists, and was undergoing extensive 
additions when I visited it recently. 

Until then enterprising amateurs alone were employed, 
but the people soon began to demand more finished 
work, and the professional stage arrived. A student at 
the University was sent to Germany to study under 
Reinhardt, and his return was epoch-making. Karl 
Menning came-to the Vanemuine, and soon proved an 
admirable stage-pedagogue. His method was to stress 
the ensemble, and he did not encourage stars, but 
insisted on concerted discipline. He produced a large 
number of plays, but his importance for Estonian drama 
was the staging of the work of Kitzberg—the first 
considerable native dramatist. 

The Estonian Society in Tallinn was also busy, and 
in 1913 the great Theatre was built. It was a symbol of 
patriotism, because it had been paid for by the 
subscriptions of the Estonians themselves. The Russian 
Government frowned on the proceedings. The opening 
play, it is interesting to note, was Shakespeare’s Hamler. 
There was a difference in dramatic technique in Tallinn 
and Tartu. The “ Estonia” favoured individuality and 
originality in the action, and there were stars, who 
became famous throughout the country. 

When the war came, dramatic work, of course, 
languished, but after 1920 there was a renaissance, and 
now there are four theatres in Tallinn alone, and one 
each in Tartu, Viljandi, Parnu, and Narva. 

The Estonia building in the capital is a solid, imposing, 
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cream-coloured pile, of which the people are proud. It 
is finely equipped, and has a revolving stage, which the 
Vanemuine also possesses. These are the principal 
houses, and they are up-to-date in every way. Two 
others, the Drama Theatre (which often travels) and 
the Workers’ Theatre, are also very active. 

In the provinces the “‘ Endla” in Parnuand the “ Ugala”’ 
at Viljandi are good theatres, but do not possess the 
facilities of the others, and there are acoustic problems 
in some of them. Theatres are cheap, and actors are not 
over-paid, but there is now State aid (but not ownership). 

The repertoire of the Estonian stage has considerable 
variety. In early days there were few Estonian plays, and 
the programme consisted of translations from the chief 
European, notably German or Russian. Only a brief 
reference to foreign drama can be made here, because it 
will be more profitable to call attention to native 
dramatists. However, Estonia has produced Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Tchekov, and such moderns as Toller, 
Molnar, Shaw, Galsworthy, Jerome, and Eugene 
O’Neill. 

The number of Teater referred to before, gives an 
interesting picture gallery of the purely Estonian plays 
performed since the independence. Kitzberg’s Hurricane 
and The Werewolf were foundation dramas, depicting 
patriotism on a symbolic background. 

Edvard Vilde—the greatest novelist of Estonia— 
wrote several plays which are sometimes performed, 
notably the brilliant satire on the nouveaux riches called 
Pisuhand, which has clever intrigue and construction. 

The vogue of plays dealing with private lives found 
an echo in Estonia, and two were written round Lydia 
Koidula, the national poet. 
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The first was by Artur Adson and the rdles of the 
poet and of the father of song—Kreutzwald—were taken 
in brilliant style by Erna Villmer and Ants Lauter. 
The other play, called simply Kotdula, was by an 
Estonian lady who now lives in Finland, and whose 
play, Women of Property, was recently produced in 
London. 

One important feature of the modern Estonian stage 
has been the adaptation of novels. Tammsaare— 
probably the greatest living novelist—wrote the 
monumental five-volume masterpiece, Truth and Justice. 
This work (which has been suggested for a Nobel prize) 
has in some of its parts great dramatic possibilities, and 
one play concerned with it is very popular. Andres and 
-Pearu is a picture of two Estonian rural types. Andres 
Sarev of the Workers’ Theatre is the great adaptor of 
novels and tales for the stage. He has done over thirty 
of them and made immensely popular the work of 
Estonia’s great humorist, Oscar Luts. Everywhere one 
went, the comedy The Marriage of Toots by these two 
had been performed, was being performed, or was 
expected soon. 

Estonia, however, has one outstanding dramatist. 
His name is Hugo Raudsepp. He resembles Shaw in 
many ways, but has not the swift malicious sweep of 
that writer. In his satirical wit, however, he exposes 
the foibles of the people, and even the sophisticated in- 
telligentsia can scarcely forbear to laugh. Some critics, 
however, think his serious plays are superior. One of 
his best is Mikumardi which is the name of a farm, the 
inhabitants of whom are wittily portrayed. Another is 
called Vedelyorst, and was played in connection with the 
Singing Festival last year. The chief character is a 
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“Weary Willie’ or ‘‘ Lazybones ”, which is a free 
translation of the title. Rosy Spectacles, one of his last 
plays, is a kind of dramatic variant of one of the novels 
of Merrick. As a specimen of his ironic wit one might 
quote the saying of one of the characters, ‘‘ I have such 
a sensitive heart—when I see someone getting on, it is 
like drawing a saw across it—my tender heart.” 
Raudsepp is certainly now the most prolific writer of 
comedies in Estonia. 

The serious plays in Estonia include translations of 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Capek, and several from Finland, 
notably Maret And Her Sonand The Wolf’s Bride by the 
Finno-Estonian dramatist, Madame Aino Kallas. These 
have power and atmosphere. 

Estonia, however, is a nation of singers, as any one. 
knows who heard the giant choir of 18,000 voices in 
Tallinn last year. It is therefore not surprising to 
find that operas and operettas are very popular. The 
Vikings by Edvard Aav is a vivid story of the siege 
by the old Estonians of Sigtuna, the ancient capital of 
Sweden. 

The greatest actors are undoubtedly Paul Pinna and 
Ants Lauter. Pinna—one of the founders of the Estonia 
—is in his maturity, and equally great in comic and 
serious réles. He gave an unforgettable performance in 
one of the plays of Pagnol. | 

Erna Villmer and Liina Reiman are the most eminent 
actresses. The former excels in temperamental réles, and 
the latter, who is unattached to any particular theatre, is 
the greatest Estonian tragedienne. She scored great 
triumphs in Finland, and gave remarkable delineations 
of St. Joan in the plays of Schiller and Shaw, and of 
Lady Macbeth. And that leads naturally to reference to 
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the Shakespearian number which Teater issued in 
April. 

This is a highly interesting copy of the journal. The 
Editor intimates that it has been issued to celebrate the 
375th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. Not only 
Estonians have contributed, but also Tyrone Guthrie 
and Iden Payne (in translation). 

Shakespeare appears to have been staged early, and 
the outstanding actor in his plays was Teodor Altermann, 
who was pre-eminent in the rdle of Hamlet. 

There is an interesting playbill of the first performance 
of Shakespeare in Estonia—The Merchant of Venice— 
at the Vanemuine in 1888. 

It must be remembered that the developing character 
of the Estonian language made many early versions 
obsolete. For example, Anna Haava’s treatment of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream has been superseded by a 
new version by Professor Oras, who has contributed an 
illuminating critical article and has now rendered four 
of Shakespeare’s plays, including The Tempest, which in 
my company he witnessed at the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent’s Park. 

The Editor of the review has given a complete history 
of the performances since 1888 in all the Estonian 
Theatres. In another section Mr. Mettus deals with 
Shakespeare in modern dress, in which form Twelfth 
Night was done at Tartu. 

Some general observations may be made. The 
present repertoire of the Estonian stage is both national 
and international, and the proportion is about equal. 
Secondly, while there is a popular taste for comedy and 
musical plays, there is plenty of evidence of serious 
purpose as well. Thrillers and mystery plays are little 
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favoured. The producers aim at simplicity, and bold 
impressionist effects (rather than elaboration) are often 
used. 

There is an excellent corps de ballet in the Estonian 
Theatre, and one of the Tallinn theatres runs a puppet 
show for children. 

In conclusion, it is evident from the pictorial record 
of the Union of Dramatic Workers, that the stage is 
much alive in Estonia, and that all aspects of European 
stage-craft are being studied. 

The State liberally subsidizes dramatic enterprise 
through the Culture Fund. Thereby it clearly indicates 
its realization of the important rdle the theatre plays in 


the life of a people. 


NEWS REEL 


A JOURNAL NOT DYING 


THE SECOND NUMBER of Twice a Year establishes this 
American journal as one of the important periodicals de- 
voted to literature. It approaches the Criteron in policy 
and outlook, though more concerned, particularly in the 
section on Civil Liberties, with affairs of to-day. This 
issue deals with architectural form, not only in buildings 
but, we suspect, through the choice of stories, with social 
architecture of a bygone age. The map of outstanding 
modern buildings by living architects in America should 
be invaluable for students and the study of the artist, 
Against the Weather, by William Carlos Williams, and 
the notes by Marin, the painter, offer two interesting 
points of view concerning the artist’s position in the 
present world. It is impossible in a brief review to deal 
with the philosophical articles concerning the Fascist 
challenge to Christianity. English readers who are 
interested in the fight of culture to survive current 
opposition should subscribe to Twice a Year, which is 
most reasonable in price. 
& * * 


IT HAPPENED THEN 


“The Tower of London is at present closed to the 
public since the dynamite explosion,” and “ Leicester 
Square has long been noted as the centre of the portion 
of London occupied by foreign refugees. After each 
Continental upheaval new faces were to be observed 
here. The exiles of the Great French Revolution have 
long since gone to their rest. Of those of 1848 but few 


remain, many having returned home with the re-establish- 
ment of a Republic.” 
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The quotations are taken from Herbert Fry’s London 
in 2886. The book was found in a twopenny box at 
Rye, whilst air raid exercises were going on in the fields 
underneath the walls of the town. 


eel * a 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Dr. Ellis would not, we think, have wished us to regret 
his death. Indeed for those who added to the common 
privilege of admiring him, the good fortune to have had 
personal knowledge of him, it is impossible. His was a 
completed life and already in his latter years he was 
regretting, to us, that he felt tired ; some work which he 
expressed desire to do, he had to decline, other, which 
he took on, he was forced to delay till he found himself 
apologizing. Dr. Ellis did apologize—to an unlettered, 
crass tyro of an editor with whom he need have had no 
truck. But his was the spirit which enabled him to 
treat with young fools so as to make them glad of their 
youth and unaware of their foolishness. By his permis- 
sion we were privileged to trade on his name quite 
deliberately for the first number, with an article on 
“Rousseau To-Day”’. Further, in No. 6 (Winter, 
1936-7) he reviewed for us, “ the copy long promised.” 
These were further examples of a generosity already 
noticed in the obituaries. But what I would like to add 
here, and what I have not noticed, is that the generosity 
was precisely that quality which made him not only a 
foremost critic of letters, but a pioneer in psychology. 
Most of the tributes paid attention to one or the other, 
and when we consider that we live in a country in which 
it was possible for Havelock Ellis’s studies of sex to be 
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banned, it is something at least that some of them cele- 
brated him chiefly for those. He was a pioneer ; he made 
possible much research with which he later disagreed. 
In that he was the product of his age and environment. 
Those for whom he made it possible to practise here 
may not understand that; theirs was not his, but his 
work made possible theirs. I wish to say that, out of my 
own personal gratitude, as member of a generation which 
benefited from his bringing sex into the open. I want, 
also, not to stress it at the expense of his literary work, 
since both were made possible, and both were actuated, 
by the generosity of which, as a driving force and faith, 
he was so noble an example. 


* * & 


MINT CONDITION 


It is a year since I referred to cigarette-card collecting 
in News Reel and I do so again because of the arrival 
on the market of “an extended range of popular series 
in mint condition”. Not only do eighty additional 
series appear for the first time as sale items, but (to remind 
us of original connection with tobacco) there is an 
assorted mixture, of which two million cards are offered 
at the “ Absurdly Low Prices ” of 250 for 15., or 1,000 for 
35. 6d. I notice that this year Air Raid Precautions are 
“‘ featured ” by no less than five firms. I am bewildered 
that a series called Gentlemen, The King should run to 
one hundred cards, and surprised even that Clifton 
Suspension Bridge should run to ten. But, passing by 
Famous Crosses (25 for §5d.), what really excites my 
wonder are Famous Minors (50 for 8d.) and Hidden 
Beauties. The question is prompted, “ Of what?” 
Things, or people? And if of people, how, if they 
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remain hidden, are they known to be beauties? Are we 
here verging on secrets of the harem, if not of the road to 
Buenos Aires? It would be worth spending 7d. to find 
out, but for 2d. more I could get Beauties of Cinema, 
“circular varn’d.” Fifty Punch jokes sound expensive 
at 5d., when you can get that many Household Hints 
for a penny more. But I think I shall really wait until 
my own brand’s series comes into the market—Cycling, 
with pictures of the Mrs. Smith who brought the speed 
record up from 21 to 25 miles an hour, J. K. Starley, 
inventor of the Rotary tricycle, and many other worthies 
_of the wheel from Bartlett’s Bicycle Book. 
SE ms * 


POLLARDS OPERA 

It is doubtful whether anyone is justified in arranging 
al fresco performances of plays or operas in England, 
however beautiful the setting may be. A pageant or 
a tattoo is a different matter: but an opera demands 
the dignity of a stage and auditorium if it is to make its 
proper effect. The afternoon performance of Gluck’s 
comic opera, The Pilgrims of Mecca, in the garden 
at Pollards, Loughton, was marred by various factors: 
over which the producer clearly had little or not control. 
The audience sat facing the declining sun, which was 
sulking behind sultry July clouds; and the diffused 
light was not only painful to the eyes but also cruel to 
the colours of the costumes as seen against a background 
of grass and flowers and trees. In fact the naturalism 
of the setting was most untheatrical ; and it was difficult 
to concentrate on the beauties of Gluck’s score, when 
in the distance there was the noise of an incessant stream 
of traffic along an arterial road, punctuated by the 
periodical zooming of inquisitive aeroplanes. Fortunately 
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rain made it necessary to hold the evening performance 
of Scarlatti’s Triumph of Virtue inside a marquee ; and 
there one could listen to the music and watch the players 
without any such distraction. All credit is due to 
Mr. Geoffrey Dunn for his witty translation of both 
operas and for the brilliant way in which he adapted 
his production to fit the weather. Miss Iris Lemare 
conducted the small orchestra skilfully and-never lost 
contact with the singers however far down the garden 
they might stray. The performances were especially 
interesting since they showed that, whatever musicolo- 
gists may write about the absolute value of this music, 
both operas spring to life as soon as they are adequately 
performed. : 
* * ca 

THES OLY MPIG SOGIETY 

The theatre of the early nineteenth century attracts 
increasing attention. There is little chance of the plays 
of the period being revived, and their chief charm lay 
in their settings and in the gestures of their performers. 
These have been preserved in the toy theatres of the time, 
which reproduce faithfully, not only the settings and 
costumes, but the features and gestures of every great 
actor and actress of the day. It has, therefore, been 
arranged for a society for the presentation of a series of 
Toy Theatre performances, designed to illustrate drama 
from Mrs. Siddons to Sir Henry Irving. The programme 
provisionally chosen for the first year includes a replica 
of Edmund Kean’s production of Richard III, The 
Corsican Brothers, made famous by both Charles Kean 
and Irving, and The Olympic Revels, Planché’s celebrated 
Extravaganza which launched Mme. Vestris on her 
great period of management at the Olympic in 1831. 
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Future productions will give examples of the Gothick 
Tale of Terror, Equine Spectacles as done at Astley’s, 
Recruiting Plays of the Crimean War, and such operas 
as Dibdin’s The Waterman and Donizetti’s Daughter 
of the Regiment. Applications for membership, which 
costs fifteen shillings a year for six performances, should 
be made to the great expert on the Toy Theatre, George 
Speaight, secretary of the Olympic Society, at Roel 
Farm, Guiting Power, near Cheltenham, Glos. 


* * * 


CORRECTION 

I am indebted to the Librarian of Sion College for a 
correction of our statement in the June issue that The 
English Bijou Almanack for 1836 was, as claimed by 
Messrs. Myers, the smallest book ever printed. He 
sends us a leaf from a recent catalogue of Messrs. Sawyer 
in which is listed— 


The Smallest Book in the World 

156 OMAR KHAYYAM.—The ROSE GARDEN of OMAR 
KHAYYAM (being representative quatrains made into an 
eclogue), translated by E. F. Thompson. 
THE SMALLEST BOOK EVER PRINTED IN THE WORLD, size 
4 x 3, inches, ONLY 150 COPIES PRINTED from plates with 
ink on paper, handsewn, and bound in a diminutive leather 
cover (weight a grain and a quarter), Printed by the Common- 
wealth Press, Worcester, Mass., 1932, also Proofs of 2 pp., 
WITH A MAGNIFYING GLASS, a Definitive Edition of the Rose 
Garden, 12 X 14ins., the mother book of the same, 
5 X Gins., and A Thimbleful of Books, being some Account 
of Small Books through the Ages, by E. F. Thompson, 
illustrations, Privately Printed, Worcester, 1933, the three 
latter bound in red morocco, and the whole contained in a 
fitted quarto half morocco case, A LITERARY CURIOSITY, 
£30 | 1932-3 
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HOME HARVEST 


When one returns from holidays, one sees one’s home 
country in a new light. It has therefore seemed to me 
appropriate to devote the next number to the British 
Isles. We have had many articles on aspects of life here, 
many British stories and poems; but they have been 
scattered among contributions from other countries. For 
September I have collected together work by English, Scots, 
Welsh, and Irish, which will (I hope) add to the puzzle 
which this nation is, some pieces usually missing—the 
regional aspect of England is often ignored; I have an 
article in Essex dialect. We will visit museums when 
abroad, indeed go abroad mainly to do so, but those 
at our elbow are unexplored—I have a study of the 
development of provincial museums in this country. 
Other articles deal with conditions in the potteries, 
mining, and the psychological treatment of panic in 
air raids. Jack Lindsay has written on the neglected 
eighteenth-century poet, Richard Savage, and Herbert 
Hodge discusses a contemporary problem, that of the 
uneducated writer. Contributors of stories and poems 
will include Francis Scarfe, Edith Sitwell, Philip 
O’Connor, Dylan Thomas, George Woodcock ; News 
Reel and reviews of books and films will concentrate on 
these islands. And since a British number seems the most 
fitting home for it, there will be the Traditional Poetry 
section, headed by two sonnets from T. Sturge-Moore 
and an article on that form by Dr. Marie C. Stopes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(To the Editor of Life aad Letters To-day) 


Str, I have been for seven years a subscriber to the 
London Mercury, and have never seen your publication 
until yesterday when I received the May issue in pursu- 
ance of my Mercury subscription. I see that you are 
calling for opinions re the desired size of the combined 
publication; and since I have a rooted objection, 
possibly irrational but certainly inveterate, to filling in 
coupons, I am writing to you instead, and, indeed, to 
tell you more than you call for. I do not think the size 
is of primary importance, but I have a vague emotional 
preference for the Mercury size against your present 
size ; the larger book looks less temporal ; I have fifty 
or so of Mercury’s, in which I have found something 
unusually memorable, stored aside for reference, and 
cannot see myself following the same principle with a 
smaller book. So, vaguely, I should prefer the larger 
size. 

Now, having given my requested opinion I shall go 
on to some supererogatory remarks which you may and 
will, no doubt, take as your business faculty disposes. 
I presume to give My opinion because I feel that it is 
representative of that of the average London Mercury 
reader, and that in the hope that if all such do as I am 
doing some alteration other than to the size of the 
magazine might be effected. 

I hope you will soon be able to give prints. THEN 
you will positively have to increase the size of your 
page. 

I detest the colour, pattern, and flimsiness of your 
cover. I will not apologize for my preoccupation with 
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an apparent trifle. A multiplicity of trifles or inci- 
dentals makes up an essential. Acquiescence to economic 
pressure—no doubt, the reason for the inferiority of 
your cover—is the beginning of the end. The palpable 
shock I got when realizing that your book was to 
supplant what I had been so long receiving caused me to 
express to myself that I should willingly have paid five 
shillings per copy for the Mercury if that might have kept 
it going ; I say to you that I should pay five shillings 
per copy for your book if it can be brought to the 
Mercury standard. 

‘© Mercury standard ’’—I do not mean only the cover : 
I do not value the tone of your writings as I value that 
of the Mercury. 1 refuse to believe that the reference you 
make and illustrate of the, after all, essential similarity 
between the three publications now become one, is other 
than specious. I think you greatly malign the Mercury, 
I think you have taken its aberrations under stress as its 
normality, deliberately, and viciously ; you have com- 
mitted an officious lie, and a transparently officious, not 
at all a plausible lie. The Mercury never referred to its 
“editorial outburst ’’. I am not interested in outbursts, 
hang you ; I prefer editorials. 

Your acquiescence to economic pressure, by reason 
of which you—God help the world—have survived the 
Mercury, seems also to have involved a topical acquies- 
cence. ‘AND SCANDINAVIA?’ is topically pertinent, 
probably true, and tersely written, but—and_ this 
swallows all of that—it is utterly boring to me and will 
be to many people I know. I will Nor read any similar 
articles in yours or any paper at the risk of the loss or 
otherwise of life and liberty under whatever aggressive 
National Power. I know, as surely as I know anything, 
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that that article should Never have appeared in the 
Mercury as such. 

The word “ to-day”? in printis anomalous. Obviously. 
In the title of your book, however, it is pretty apposite. 
I read “ephemeral, dated, popular, putative, inconse- 
quential, inessential ’’ across every page of Life and 
Letters To-day. 1 really thought that such a tone as 
yours was not to be found out of America. You have 
caught somewhat of the ebullience and superficiality of 
American popular writing but have missed what does 
redeem that, namely, pertinacity and eristic humour 
cum live-wire fluency. 

Please believe that I am not indulging myself in this 
but am sincerely unhappy and indignant at the funda- 
mental degeneration in periodical literature expressed 
by your absorption of the Mercury. You think I am not 
helpfully explicit, that I do not say where and why I 
condemn a sentence, a paragraph or an article, but can I 
hope to explain to you that one cannot be explicit at all ; 
I know, IMPLICITLY, that your writings are inferior to 
those of the Mercury. If you do not feel an unutterable 
uneasiness at reading a title to an article quasi-snappy 
with a query to it, then it is hopeless ; we are irreconcil- 
able. I hate snappiness. 

You refer me to Scott-James. Let me refer you to 
him in an editorial six months ago in the Mercury where 
he discerns that the Dictators have established a quite 
palpable victory over us so soon as we begin to think and 
talk of and concern ourselves about them, and wherein 
he tacitly declares it the policy of the Mercury to reduce 
such undesirable preoccupation to a minimum. I think 
that should be the policy of every intelligent mind. To 
the devil with popular opinion and profits from acceding 
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to it. The termination of the page will do to terminate 
my expression of hearty disappointment. 


J. McGUuIRE. 


c/o Hotel Kurrajong, 
Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 22nd June, 1939 


(The Editor will consider it a privilege to refund this 
correspondent’s subscription when his address can be traced 
in the files. He suggests that it is easter to ignore Dictators 
if one lives out of Europe, but points out that this absence of 
conscription from the “‘ war on the nerves” does not seem to 
have any soothing effect on the writer, who says “ outburst” 
for“ outbreak”, whilst as for “‘ vicious” and “ lying”... 
well, it must be the climate! The next letter’s the same 
and both come from a country apparently more prolific in 
critics than in authors.—EDITOR.) 


Sir, I am devastated to hear that the London Mercury 
is no more—after so many struggling years it is so sad. 

But, I do not like Life and Letters To-day. 1 think 
it’s dull as ditchwater and so—as my subscription to the 
London Mercury is paid until September of this year— 
I would be very glad if you would refund me the money 
for the months to run. 

I think you might have warned us—the faithful ones ! 


Yours truly, 


L. M. LARKING. 
234 Orrong Road, 
Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 30th May, 1939 
(Dull ditches run deep; and it is the practice of the 
expiring, not existing, magazine, to circularize the sub- 
scribers whose addresses the new owner does not receive till 
completion of purchase.—EDITOR.) 
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‘Str, I have just received from my circulating library 
the May number of Life and Letters To-day. 

No diversion over a question of size and shape will 
obscure from your new readers grave offences against 
idiom as early as page 2. 

Neither Sir John Squire nor Mr. Scott James would 
have allowed “ circularized as to preferences’ or “ we 
would therefore like to repeat”’, especially from the 
pen of one whose happy ambition is to spare his readers 
the shock of too immediate an editorial outbreak. 

Do your regular subscribers condone such offences ? 

The passing of the Mercury is a reminder, if we need 
one, that we live in a changing world. May your subse- 
quent numbers help to stifle a sense of shame and remorse 
that our age has failed to sustain the Mercury’s brilliant 
contribution to the grace of life. 

Allow me to end with a fervent prayer that con- 
tributors to your “ Poetry ”’ section may in future pay 
successful court to the sisters of the sacred well. “ Un- 
shared Elegy ”’ deserves better company. 


Yours faithfully, 


B. W. BATCHELOR. 


Haisboro, 
Cathedral Road, Madras, India. roth July, 1939 


(No, not a grave offence; just light-hearted. And I'd 
rather be ungrammatical than ill-mannered from a circu- 
lating library arm-chair.—EDITOR.) 
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Sir, The paving of the primrose path is sometimes 
utilized on earth. For months I have intended to write 
to you and to congratulate you upon the excellence of 
Life and Letters, and upon the fact that this excellence 
was evidently due to the carrying out by yourself of a 
consistent plan. 

Now, with the mantle of the London Mercury also 
upon you, I can see Life and Letters becoming an 
almost too respected monthly. It is certainly favoured 
at Queen’s University by Faculty and students ; by the 
latter, I suspect, because its cover bears the Oueen’s 
colours. | 

As yet I cannot bend a late-Victorian mind beneath 
the yoke of your modern poetry. I read it, respectfully ; 
but I do not understand it. However, there is much in 
Life and Letters that even I can understand, and 
much that I enjoy. You have my thanks for both. 

Believe me to be, with best wishes for continued 
success, 

Sincerely yours, 


E.G. KYTE: 
University Librarian. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 6th July, 2939 
(1. live and learn. Here’s a correspondent who keeps 
balance between likes and dislikes, and, moreover, writes 
the latter word instead of “detest”’. Besides, he doesn’t use 
such large words as our first correspondent. Can it be, 
Canadian air is more bracing ?—EpI1ToR.) 


THE DUTY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
By LILO LINKE 


FOR THE PAST eighteen months I have been reviewing 
books for this paper, among them several which deserve 
a closer examination because they represent attempts by 
some of Europe’s best-known authors to answer urgent 
political questions ; before all, the question as to which 
attitude the intellectual should take in the struggle of 
to-day. 

Some of these authors have for a long time proudly 
kept aloof from politics. ‘‘In our modern highly 
specialized society,” Georges Duhamel wrote as 
recently as 1937 in his Defence of Letters, “ politics 
should be left to the professionals. ... A nation which 
has to devote the best part of its time and energy to 
political matters, whether by force or of its own free 
will, seems to me to be a decadent nation.”’ 

As if arguing against this attitude, Thomas Mann 
declared in his lecture on The Coming Victory of 
Democracy early in 1938: 

“‘T must regretfully own that in my younger years I 
shared that dangerous German habit of thought which 
regards life and intellect, art and politics as totally 
separate worlds. In those days we were all of us inclined 
to view political and social matters as non-essentials 
that might as well be entrusted to politicians. And we 
were foolish enough to rely on the ability of these 
specialists to protect our highest interests.” 

Duhamel had little but contempt and pity—and in 
most cases doubtlessly quite justified—for the would-be 
world-reformers and their puerile formulae : 
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‘For example, the writer proposes to ‘ rebuild in an 
atmosphere of confidence’, or ‘to establish order 
founded on justice ’, or ‘ to reform the fiscal system on 
a basis of simplification and equity’. Who in France 
would seriously oppose such ideas ? ”’ 

Yet less than a year after publishing his criticism 
Duhamel had realized that the time had come when 
everyone, and before all a writer of his standing, had 
to raise his voice in the name of civilization. He wrote 
a series of articles, mainly during the September crisis, 
which he later published in book form under the title of 
The White War of 1938. Each of these articles is a 
passionate plea for the democratic forces to defend 
themselves against fascist aggression. 

It is only natural that he should be anxious most of 
all for his native France. “‘ The French must unite,”’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ and it is of small importance what this union is 
called. . . . It is not the question of a party in the present 
or political sense of the word.” 

He then proceeded to outline a programme on which 
action should concentrate. There were six essential 
points: National defence; financial and monetary 
stability ; social discipline; competence and respon- 
sibility of those in charge ; the Empire ; spiritual revival. 

I think Duhamel’s anxiety over the state of Europe 
has caused him to take up the wrong attitude. In my 
opinion his mistake is typical of all those who are driven 
into the political field by a sudden feeling of alarm. 
Does Duhamel realize that there is little difference 
between the would-be world-reformers and himself, 
between their “ order founded on justice” and his 

competence and responsibility of those in charge”, 
between their ‘“‘ atmosphere of confidence” and his 
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“ social discipline’ ? Who, indeed, would oppose these 
ideas ? What the democracies need to-day is not a six- 
point programme, but rather an answer to the question 
of how it is to be carried into practice. 

“ By unity,’ Duhamel replies, apparently unaware 
that unity is as mystical a notion as “ the voice of the 
blood’. To whom does he appeal? To the masses? 
To all “true’’ Frenchmen? To those who believe in 
democracy ? To the intellectuals ? Can he really assume 
that there is such a thing as unity by voluntary agreement 
outside the political institutions which democracy has 
developed for these purposes? Are political parties 
merely inventions of idle dreamers or ambitious 
speculators? If so, Hitler is justified Stalin right in 
upholding the one-party system. But if parties—or at 
least the important ones—are based on something real, 
then those who proclaim a political programme will 
have to work with and through them. 

Or must we assume that the experiences resulting 
from political developments in France have made 
Duhamel—perhaps subconsciously so far—begin to 
doubt in the possibilities of the democracies to defend 
themselves by democratic means ? This is a very serious 
and rather personal question, but it must be answered, 
and answered quite concretely by someone joining in 
the political battle. 

I want to make it clear that I have no wish to attack 
Monsieur Duhamel, whose novels I sincerely admire. 
I am not even, in this context, very interested in him 
personally. I am merely quoting him as an example, 
knowing that his problems are ours. It is therefore 
important for us to discover his mistakes. And an 
appeal to unity without very definite specifications, the 
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elaboration of a six-point programme without advice for 
action are very serious mistakes. The writer cannot do 
the one and leave the other to the politician, to blame 
him later when anything goes wrong. 

There are writers who aimed at combining the two 
tasks. Under present conditions it usually meant that 
they adopted the creed of a party. Monsieur Duhamel 
has always attacked them. ‘“‘ Writers,” he postulated, 
‘* must turn a deaf ear to the solicitations of factions and 
politicians, refuse to do commissioned work, and eschew 
log-rolling. ‘ Alone and free to accomplish his mission,’ 
said Vigny. I see no reason for modifying that maxim 
to-day.” 

Thus he condemned men like Malraux and Rolland 
who more or less completely identified themselves with 
a political party. It did not make them less outstanding 
as writers. But with Duhamel we wonder whether we 
can always accept their judgment. They have abandoned 
their right to protest, in order to serve what they 
considered a superior purpose. | 

Gide and Silone, who kept an open mind and dared to 
raised their warning voices against dangerous trends in 
communist policy, were all but accused of having been 
bought by the enemy. Hailed by the orthodox as stars 
as long as they agreed, they are now often not even left 
the well-deserved honour of being counted among the 
world’s leading writers. 

By their new attitude they seem to prove that Duhamel 
was right. But do they really ? It is one thing to have 
tried and to confess afterwards at having been mistaken, 
another never to have tried at all. Is it here that we must 
find the explanation for Georges Duhamel’s vagueness ? 
To be well-meaning is not enough. To-day a man must 
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commit himself. Only if he is prepared to do that has 
he a right to speak. There are many among the 
intellectuals—and again I am not referring so much to 
Georges Duhamel personally as speaking in general— 
who want all the satisfaction of lighting and carrying 
the torch without taking the risk of burning their fingers. 
Gide and Silone both showed that courage. Will they 
now go ahead and point out the road? The only 
disgrace after trial and error is to stop in the ditch. 

The road, so much is obvious, does not lead back to 
the pre-war world. Thomas Mann who called himself 
a conservative, admitted that when he stated un- 
equivocally : 

“A reform of freedom is necessary which will make 
of it something very different from the freedom that 
existed and could exist in the times of our fathers and 
grandfathers, the epoch of bourgeois liberalism... . If 
Democracy wishes to make its undoubted moral 
superiority over fascism effective and challenge its 
pseudo-socialism, it must adopt in the economic as well 
as the spiritual domain as much of socialistic morality 
as the times make imperative and indispensable.” 

That is a much more outspoken language than that 
of Monsieur Duhamel. But then, Thomas Mann has 
been forced to pass through experiences that have 
profoundly shaken less sensitive men. He knows that 
the time has come not for programmes, but for action. 
Whether this action will be taken is a different matter 
and does not depend on him. 

Most valuable time has been lost. If the democracies 
cannot catch up, our civilization will come to an end as 
others before it. Nobody can tell. Any opinion on this 
terrifying subject must. be intensely personal. But 
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whatever happens, a few things remain to be done, to 
be fought for whether as part of a new world or as a last 
demonstration of the old. They are entrusted before all 
to the intellectual who more often than not will find 
himself in isolation. 

Important above all is the continued fight for the 
Holy Trinity—justice, freedom, and truth. “It is 
impossible,” Thomas Mann said, “ to decide which one 
should take precedence, which is the greatest. For each 
one expresses the idea in its totality, and one stands for 
the others. If we say truth, we also say freedom and 
justice; if we speak of freedom and justice, we mean 
truth. It is a complex of an indivisible kind, freighted 
with spirituality and elementary dynamic force. We 
call it the absolute.” 

Anyone who agrees with these views must daily risk 
himself in what often appears a useless struggle—risk 
himself in the interest of very concrete tasks, each in 
itself a symbol of something greater than the object or 
the man. Duhamel can still refuse his signature to the 
hundreds of appeals—the thing, in any case, has long 
been overdone. But he cannot—and I think he will not 
—tefuse himself when he meets his Dreyfus. 

There was one man who had deeply thought about 
these things, but whose voice can no longer be heard— 
the Spanish writer Unamuno who died in 1937, a few 
months after the outbreak of the Civil War. He died, 
so they say, of a broken heart, leaving a name as tragic 
as that of anyone whose fate ever moved us. After a 
life-long fight for the Republican ideal, after exile, 
suffering, and triumph, he let himself at last be captured 
by the catchwords and promises of Franco, the 
conqueror. His friends turned their backs on him in 
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fury and disgust. For weeks he did not leave his room. 
Slowly he realized his tragic error. He no longer wanted 
to live. 

But before he died, he wrote (I quote from memory) 
that it is the duty of the intellectual always to be in 
Opposition, on the side of the minority. Once the 
minority has gained power, it does in turn become the 
enemy because all power corrupts and must therefore 
eternally be opposed. 

There is nothing I could add. 


A CASE FOR MORE NEWS IN 
TELEVISION 


By LEN LYE 


THE FOLLOWING IS a quotation from the recent Courtland 
Smith survey made under the auspices of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
(Hays office) :-— 

“ News will be the most dramatic type of subject for television. 
... This is so true that all who plan to televise are determined 
the production and reproduction of news will be done by them. 
Others can produce the sponsored or sustaining programs but 
not the news...” 


Topical events in television seem likely to be the 
strongest initial pull it will have for the public. 

With adequate organization and resources, television 
should be able to transpose news into picture as fast as 
successive editions of daily newspapers are distributed 
in the suburbs of any large city to-day. Dramatic news— 
of politics, disasters, social happenings—would for a 
long time have to rely on pictorial reconstruction in 
studios rather than on authentic reproduction made on 
the spot by travelling camera units. Even sports events 
could often be supplemented by studio sequences of 
dramatic historical reference, or the viewers’ interest 
could be heightened by the use of relevant enactments 
on studio stage-mechanisms on location during the 
uneventful periods of the events themselves. 

A framework of planned production methods could 
be set to suit different types of news, so that the details 
could be filled in and telecast immediately the news broke. 

A research department dealing exclusively with 
problems of presentation to ensure pictorial conciseness, 
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clarity, and effects of spontaneous continuity for 
production in the shortest possible space of time would 
be an essential adjunct to a news production department. 
In this research a specially devised film library of 
personalities and objects could be filed and continually 
brought up to date. Television news would often have 
to rely on radioed photographs of apparatus, diagrams, 
and the likenesses of people, from which to establish 
authenticity for the pictorial re-enactments of news. 
Newspapers themselves rely to some extent on files of 
photographs and radioed pictorial material for flash news. 

Television may one day have to match the resources 
of talent and organization possessed by film and stage 
to achieve an equal excellence of style in entertainment. 
So, too, it may have to match the vast resources of 
newspapers and magazines, because in both fields— 
entertainment and news—television has more difficult 
problems of presentation and of style than any other 
medium. 


LARGE VIEWING SCREENS 


Large viewing screens in cinemas might be the first 
main way of creating an appetite for television in the 
public. In the cinemas, the contrast of picture films to 
the drastic objectivity of television news helps in a 
startling manner to stress the command television has 
over the ever vital moment now. This contrast should 
not detract from the enjoyment of fiction films, but, on 
the contrary, should enhance it; as, to a lesser degree, 
objective news films in cinemas nowadays freshen the 
palate for pure fiction material. 

The public’s desire for daily stimulation from news 
knowledge and sensory participation in the life of the 
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times is increasing the public sense of a responsibility 
reaching beyond local considerations. This broad urge 
for participation in life, through convincing news, may 
prove an important factor in the general well-being of 
future living. But the point is that television can make 
news more exciting, more interesting, more informative, 
and more stimulating—certainly so far as participation 
is concerned—than any other medium. 

It is in a cinema theatre that this participation via a 
television screen can be experienced in its greatest 
intensity. Some recent telecasts of dramatic sports 
events have assumed the intensity of an extreme revivalist 
meeting. This was all the more remarkable, because in 
spite of inadequate definition the degree of participation 
equalled that of the early film days when the audience 
hooted the villains and cheered the heroes. 

Direct mass participation, as in big screen cinema 
news television, is absolutely necessary for the viewer 
to get the most out of the dramatic thrill of television 
actuality. This point can be stressed by the example of 
a person quite alone, seeing an exciting, dramatic Cup 
Tie Final at Wembley, with no other spectators there 
at all. He could not participate in the thrills of the game 
as much as he could with a full gate there at the match, 
sharing the kicks with him. If he were the only person 
watching the game, he might think it was jolly good 
football all right, but it would not bring him to his 
feet, as a sense of direct mass participation in a large 
and cheering crowd could. The same goes for cinemas. 


COMPETITIVE NEWS PRODUCTION 


Perhaps the Government should encourage compe- 
titive creative production talent, and resources of 
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organization. The public is the Government’s first 
consideration, and if the quality of a television programme 
would be improved by making use of the already existing 
film organizations, then something immediate may be 
undertaken to make available in the near future an 
efficient public service of televised news programmes. 
Personally, I think that if the B.B.C. could co-operate 
now with private enterprise on pictorial news production, 
it would be a great asset to Britain in helping to keep 
the lead we have at the moment over American'television. 
It seems reasonable to feel that once Governmental 
television producers are in office, they are there for good 
or ill in spite of any eventual evidence of mediocrity in 
the work of some of them. And it would be a super- 
human task to choose ideal production talent for a 
medium which was itself an unknown quantity. 

There seems no doubt that eventually some scheme 
of co-operation with film producers will be mooted, 
because television floor space alone would be so vast 
that its management could never really be centralized. 
Apart from news, the demand for general programme 
material will be one of gathering momentum, and if and 
when television is to do justice to successive full-day 
programmes it will easily require as much floor space 
as there is in all the film studios in England. Strict and 
smooth and inexorable rehearsals are essential to tele- 
vision, and rehearsal space for the programmes in 
progress, with their different degrees of readiness, 
would become a problem only solved by mobile television 
units. 

If the Government would agree to co-operate with 
those film producers who would undertake to foster 
and develop a nucleus of production talent—producers 
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whose work would be suitable for direct television 
production and telecasting—then their studios could be 
visited by mobile television units. 

Even if this scheme could not be applied to entertain- 
ment material, because of the loss of Government 
administrative authority, perhaps it could be applied to 
the recording of news for cinemas with large viewing 
screens. In this way a special type of news for cinemas 
might be disseminated, without the production of that 
material interfering with the normal production at 
Alexandra Palace. 

It should be possible to present the latest version of 
news on big screen television in cinemas at the beginning 
of each continuous film programme. — These pictorial 
editions could be telecast at pre-arranged intervals 
suitable to film exhibitors, perhaps every three hours or 
slightly less. It would mean that each successive audience 
in the cinema could look forward to the unexpectedness 
of the very latest news, be it of dramatic or personal 
interest value, every time they visited a cinema. 

Whatever may be the means of catering for direct 
mass participation in news-television—e.g., viewing in 
cinemas, pubs, and holiday camps—and for indirect 
mass participation—viewing in private houses—televised 
news will always contain the most of that stimulating 
vitamin “now”’. The responsibility for television’s 
initial popularity with the general public on a large scale 
will rest with its news vendors and their exploitation of 
the power of immediacy. The flavour of immediacy 
could be retained throughout an endless list of changing 
subjects and topics, with potted bulletins and special and 
general information as well as the dramatic flash news 


of the day. 
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To sum up: if the B.B.C. were to use outside 
production units, as well as their own studios, for the 
recording of news, they could leave most of the fiction 
and entertainment material for future development. 
Producers would learn the tricks of the medium faster 
in this way than they would with the inadequate 
Alexandra Palace studio facilities for the type of 
programmes produced now. If all news were left to 
outside production and finance, then educational and peak 
entertainment material could be concentrated on at the 
Palace, so that the general public and the schools might 
get a higher standard of television production efficiency 
than it seems possible to achieve under the present 
conditions. A commercial liaison between film producers 
and the B.B.C. for direct television dissemination to 
cinemas with large screens might further television’s 
advance without making any great demands on Govern- 
ment finance. As things stand now, much more money 
will have to be expended to increase television’s entertain- 
ment attraction to the public. 

There are two immediate methods by which public 
access to television may be developed in England. 
(2) the use of competitive film production units to 
induce the exhibitors of the film trade to invest capital 
in big screen viewing equipment for cinemas. Perhaps 
a strict line of demarcation could be drawn between 
news for big screens and news for home sets. (4) the 
establishment of a North of England telecasting station. 
The expense that this would incur might subtract from 
the money available for hiring creative talent. Perhaps, 
however, if method (a) were introduced it would enable 
method (4) also to be introduced more profitably all 


round. 
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Notes Re Firm TRADE CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
Bebe 


It should be obvious to the film trade that, whatever 
may happen in the preliminary jockeying for position 
by rival electrical and sound equipment concerns, the 
installation of big screen apparatus in cinemas is bound 
to become general ; just as the installation of sound film 
apparatus became general. Despite the upheaval caused 
within the trade, the pull of public interest and of high 
finance ensured the installation of sound film apparatus 
throughout the industry. The financiers of film and 
sound reproduction are vitally affected by television 
developments, and all the preliminary moves for markets 
are being made now. It would seem we are fortunate 
to have the Government in control of telecasting at this 
stage, to save television from the harm it might suffer 
from conflicting commercial interests and to see fair play 
between the various commercial interests involved. 

If the exhibitors and distributors of the film trade 
were to make a report to the Government’s Television 
Advisory Committee on a plan for the dissemination 
of news in cinemas—a plan whereby the news service 
could be produced by outside competitive film talent: 
under the auspices of the B.B.C. and the various pro- 
gramme times could be allotted by the B.B.C. to the 
different film producers for the telecasting of successive 
editions and types of news—then an agreement might 
be reached suitable to all except those desiring a 
monopoly. 

The small News cinemas might welcome big screen 
diffusion because televised news should not oust the 
film news from their programmes. Film news has an 
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accepted position in the minds of the public, as has the 
radio news and the daily newspapers. Nor is there much 
need for anxiety that the public will stay away from big 
screen news in cinemas to see similar news on home 
sets. The greatest safeguard against this risk would be 
the public’s liking for direct mass participation, which has 
been previously referred to. The best way of preventing 
a conflict between the two forms of news service would 
be for the cinemas to have a special type of news, different 
in style from that seen on home sets, or better still, 
to have a wave band for their own news service which 
was suitable only for cinema reception. Even if no 
separate wave band were available, it should not deter 
the trade from co-operating with the Government’s 
Television Advisory Committee. Real co-operation 
should benefit everybody, and the cinemas most of all 
in the long run. 

The most practical co-operation might be for the 
trade to organize and establish a small production unit, 
and bring it to such a pitch of efficiency that it was capable 
of recording an item of news at a date and time stipulated 
by the Television Advisory Committee—the exact 
nature of the news item not being revealed until the 
moment of its occurrence—and then, within three 
hours of the recording, produce that news in direct 
television production and reception as a demonstration 
to the Committee of the desirability of such methods. 


POETRY 
POEM 


I see 2 ears and a tale; 
looking closer at the design 
I see 
fur ermine, and 2 blancmange eyes 
no 
(polished rose quartz.) 
The white form nibbles teethed leaves, 
the white form twitches pink nose. 
I poke with stick 
the white form continues to nibble. 
Peter the rabbit always hid behind the piano. 
He came when he was called 
Peter: .>..Peter—— 
he did not come. 
Puzzled 
is it a 
statue ? 
Yak from Tibet—Unicorn—white polar bear 
or my pale memory. 


LYNETTE ROBERTS 


WE ARE 


OF THE DYING amongst the dead we are, 

Of the dead amongst the dying, though what of them ; 
Cawnpore and ditch-walls, dirty drains and filth, 
Of children spiked on a tyrant’s blade, 

Of women shamed to a truce with death, 

Of groaning men on the shuddering ‘roofs 

We are. 
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Of the dying amongst the dead we are, 

Of the dead amongst the dying, all, all of us 
The groaning and the silent, 

And the unheard cry in the woman’s womb, 
Of the hell that tastes unheard-of woe 

We are. 


But the womb shall bear by the grace of God, 
And fail to your good if the worst befall, 

For of children born in the mouth of Death 
We are. 


Not always will the strife remain, 

And shrieks and torture, babes and blood, 
But other tales if we could speak ; 

Of these we are, 

Comrades in shadowed nights we are, 

Of these we are, 


Of these we are. 
GEORGE WALKER 


READING TIME: 1 MINUTE 26 SECONDS 


THE FEAR OF poetry is the 

fear: mystery and fury of a midnight street 
of windows whose low voluptuous voice 
issues, and after that there is no peace. 


That round waiting moment in the 

theatre: curtain rises, dies into the ceiling 

and here is played the scene with the mother 
bandaging a revealed son’s head. The bandage is torn 


off. . 
Curtain goes down. And here is the moment of proof. 
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That climax when the brain acknowledges the world, 
all values extended into the blood awake. 

Moment of proof. And as they say Brancusi did, 
building his bird to extend through soaring air, 

as Kafka planned stories that draw to eternity 
through time extended. And the climax strikes. 


Love touches so, that months after the look of 
blue stare of love, the footbeat on the heart 

is translated into the pure cry of birds 
following air-cries, or poems, the new scene. 
Moment of proof. That strikes long after act. 


They fear it. They turn away, hand up palm out 

fending off moment of proof, the straight look, poem. 

The prolonged wound-consciousness after the bullet’s 
shot. 

The prolonged love after the look is dead, 

the yellow joy after the song of the sun, 

aftermath proof, extended radiance. 


MURIEL RUKEYSER 


ROSE-COLOURED BOTTLES 
By ‘To G) HART 


IDRIS ROBERTS GAVE you the impression of being a rather 
dreamy sort of individual, for besides being short- 
sighted he was a lanky, slow-moving youth with dark 
hair which had a habit of standing erect and untidy 
without provocation ; and he was generally to be seen 
during his spare moments with his head in some exotic 
romance from the Porterstown Free Library. 

His affliction was not yet acute. He could see to read 
without glasses (though it is true he bent low over 
whatever he was reading). At distances under eight or 
ten feet he was not aware of any great disadvantage. 
But his eyes tired quickly. And if he wanted to focus 
his sight on anything beyond ordinary domestic 
distances—and especially when he went to the Electric 
Cinema—he had to squint till crow’s-foot wrinkles 
radiated from the outer corner of each of his eyes. 

Idris worked at the shop of Llew Davies, the chemist, 
who had dispensed the same long-tested remedies from 
behind the same counter for upwards of thirty years. 

Mr. Davies’s disposition towards tradition went 
beyond his prescriptions, however, for he steadfastly 
refused the offers—arid he was the only chemist in 
the valley to refuse them—of the representatives of 
toilet goods manufacturers to dress out his window 
for him with their seductive cut-outs and dummies and 
elaborate window-displays. 

“A chemist I am,’ he would say to them, “not a 
beauty parlour!” And he would look at them almost 
pityingly over the tops of his spectacles, so that those 
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ambassadors of face creams and hair lotions and toilet 
soaps knew that it was no use trying to persuade this 
benighted Rhondda pharmacist from his obsolete 
prejudices. 

Llew’s obstinacy may have been a hindrance to the 
personal daintiness of Porterstown girlhood, but it 
was also the indirect source of unlimited joy for his 
assistant. For the other side of that refusal to accom- 
modate the smart and colourful window displays of the 
toilet goods manufacturers, and most prominent evidence 
of his stubborn loyalty to tradition, was a faithful 
adherence to five enormous bottles of acid-tinted water— 
five giant peardrop-shapes of blue, yellow, purple, 
green, and red—whose fluorescent brilliance filled the 
shop window on both sides of the doorway. 

These carboys, time-honoured symbols of 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s calling, were one of the lasting 
pleasures—in fact, one of the very few real pleasures—in 
the life of Idris Roberts, source of a complaisant comfort 
which he would guard with sullen jealousy. When he 
had trudged past the shop four times a day on his 
otherwise uninspiring way to and from the Porterstown 
Secondary School, he had never failed to make an inward 
obeisance to those five symbols of what he was sure 
must be some eternal and unfathomable mystery, 
fount of the magic which Llew embodied in his famous 
remedies. 

He did not know then that it would be his later fortune 
to gaze daily upon those five bottles from inside the shop, 
where the light shone through them and drenched the 
interior with their unearthly hues, to intermix with the 


smells of the shop and become for ever a part of his most 
intimate life. 
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The hope had been thrust upon him—and with an 
uncertain enthusiasm he had conformed to it—that the 
scholarship which had given him a place in the Secondary 
School would: ultimately take him out of Porterstown, 
perhaps to Cardiff, perhaps even out of this unhopeful 
South Wales altogether. 

With an easy success he sat for the School 
Certificate. He began to work for the Higher Certifi- 
cate which was to lead to the University in Cardiff and 
beyond. 

Perhaps it was because his eyes were beginning to tire 
too readily—though he was not then aware of anything 
wrong with them ; but he slackened in his work, began 
to lose confidence in himself, and took fright at the 
prospect of the “ Higher”. Other influences were no 
doubt subconsciously at work. His father’s long idleness, 
for example, and the everpresent meanness of life in the 
Roberts’ family and in their surroundings, must have 
removed many a prop from Idris’s never very firm 
ambition for an academic career. 

Then, at the end of one summer holiday he applied 
for the job in Llew Davies’s shop and started to work. 
From that day the giant bottles, with which he already 
had, as it were, a respectful nodding acquaintance, 
became a part of his intimate personal life, looming far 
larger and more brilliant than when he used to pass 
them on his way to school. Now he could stand and 
gaze at them, or at the distorted reflections on their 
curving shapes, or at the patches of green, yellow, blue, 
red, and purple light which they projected into the shop 
when the sun was shining. Their nearness, and their 
bold, undetailed, luminescent mass made no demands on 
his eyesight such as the films at the Electric Cinema 
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made, or the face of the Reverend Howell Jones in 
chapel, or people passing on the other side of the 
road. 


Then Llew Davies began to notice that his assistant’s 
eyes were getting worse. 

“You ought to get a pair o” glasses, Idris,”’ he said 
one afternoon, when the shop was quiet and the boy 
was bending low over one of his grimy Free Library 
volumes. 

‘“D’you think so, Mr. Davies? I don’t think my 
eyes are as bad as all that,” and he looked up at his 
beloved coloured bottles, as if to assure himself that 
he could see them as well as ever. ‘‘ But I suppose 
you don’t notice them getting worse yourself. It isn’t as 
if they became suddenly bad, like toothache, is it?” 
and he smiled a sad, dreamy smile at his employer, a smile 
which was more the result of habit than of mirth or 
pleasure. 

“My son, now—he’s set up as an optician down in 
Cardiff,” the chemist continued, ignoring the boy’s 
smile. “‘ What you ought to do is go down and see him 
one afternoon—let him test your eyes and see if you 
do need glasses. That’s what you ought to do. You can 
have an afternoon off. I’ll get Aneurin to put the glasses 
in cheap for you if you need them—he won’t charge 
you anything for testing your eyes. That’s it—you can 
go on Thursday—l’ll ring up now and make an appoint- 
ment for you,” and, fixing his own spectacles securely 
on his nose, he went—pleased with his thoughtfulness— 
through a dim doorway at the back of the shop to 
telephone. 


When Thursday afternoon came Idris polished himself 
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up, put on his best suit, and caught the 3.15 train to 
Cardiff. 

When he got out of the station he was conscious as if 
for the first time that there really was something wrong 
with his sight. The unfamiliar buildings (for very 
infrequent were his visits to Cardiff) and the strangeness 
of the people—smart, glamorous people getting in 
and out of their motor-cars and spending money in the 
shops, people who never found their way up to the 
Rhondda—awakened in him a strong desire zo see. 
But he found that even with the tightest wrinkling up 
of his face till his eyes were nearly closed, the faces 
about him were indistinct and the buildings—except 
the nearest ones—no more than vari-coloured blurrs. 

It took him ten minutes to reach Llew’s son’s shop—a 
magnificent chromium-plated affair which clashed 
grotesquely with its neighbours. There was a white 
plaster woman’s head in the window wearing a pair of 
spectacles with rather silly-looking pink rims; and the 
words “‘ Qualified—ANEURIN DAVIES—Optician ” 
made a bold announcement above. 

In another ten minutes he was having his eyes tested— 
reading rows of diminishing letters and figures and 
submitting to a piece of apparatus like several different 
kinds of telescopes and microscopes and lightning 
calculators all combined into one amazing instrument. 

Idris was conscious of a secret sense of personal 
affront when Aneurin Davies himself made no appearance. 
Though the go-ahead son of Llew Davies now lived 
in the smartest Cardiff suburb, Idris knew him slightly 
and had anticipated the pleasure of familiarity with a 
man brilliant enough to “ hold his ewn” with the local 
metropolis and the proprietor of so imposing an 
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establishment. But no—it was an anonymous assistant 
who examined his eyes, said with professional indifference 
that it was “a case of myopia”, wrote meticulous 
hieroglyphs on a card, and said his spectacles would be 
ready on Monday, then handed him over with almost 
brusque efficiency to a blossoming young girl who 
directed his embarrassed choice of the kind of frame he 
wanted. 

As he made his way back to the station it was growing 
dusk. A warm inviting light came from the shop 
windows—never before had he seen such a blaze of 
brilliance, a display in which his bottles in their Porters- 
town shop window would have been insignificant and 
outshone. A particularly attractive restaurant made 
him wish he had enough money for a good meal. 
Tailors’ and outfitters’ shops made him conscious of 
the cheap shabbiness of even his best clothes. The 
“ stills *? outside a cinema combined with the lingering 
aroma of the optician’s girl to cause an uneasy stir 
deep within him. For a shilling—he thought—he 
could have had access to that palace of half-excitement and 
semi-satisfaction. But with no other asset than the return 
half of his railway ticket, he made his unwilling way 
to the station, cold and dimly lighted, a deadening 


contrast to the disturbing gaiety of the street he had just 
eft. 


As soon as he tried on his spectacles when they arrived 
on Monday evening, he seemed: to enter a new world. 
It was in Llew Davies’s shop—strangest of places for 
the appearance of anything new—where he had - saited 
for them tu arrive by the Rhondda bus from Cardiff. 
Suddenly everything about him took on such a clearness, 
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a distinctness of detail, as over the last months had 
gradually and imperceptibly forsaken the universe 
of which he was the centre. His employer’s deep-lined 
face and white hair held his gaze until Llew asked him 
what the devil he was staring at. The bottles on the 
shelves, the labels on the bottles, even the formulae 
scrawled illegibly on the labels, stood out sharp to his 
eyes. His beloved carboys—less brilliant now it was 
dark outside and only the shop lights illumined them— 
they alone remained very much the same as they had 
always appeared to him ; though even on them he noticed 
reflected patterns far more intricate and minute than he 
had seen before. 

On his way home he recognized with heart-lifting ease 
the faces of men and women on the opposite pavement, 
and there was unwonted gladness in his voice as he 
greeted those he knew. Beyond the river, where Porters- 
town oozed uncomfortably up the side of the mountain, 
lights twinkled and danced with a new brilliance which 
he had grown to believe was foreign to that valley. 
And when he reached home a magnificent feast awaited 
him—not, it is true, to satisfy his never really adequately 
fed stomach, but a feast of forgotten detail in pattern and 
colour about the rooms which had lately become as 
blurred as the world outside. 


The tide of his jubilation at this new lease of eye-life 
began to recede soon after he had finished his supper 
of cold meat, bread and margarine, and strong tea. 
At first the sharpened detail alone of all around him 
had been enough to raise him on a wave of exhilarating 
liveliness. The ebb came when he began to analyse some 
of that new-revealed detail. 
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His mother, for example, with her grey and furrowed 
face, hair which no longer interested her (much less 
anyone else), clothes made repulsive with wear and 
grime and original cheapness. His father, too, become 
gross and ineffectual during his habitual idleness, no 
longer smart in his old proud, flashy way, indifferent, 
submissive, cowed and bewildered by an alien fate 
which was cunning enough to hide its sharpest claws 
lest Evan Roberts and thousands of its other victims 
be driven into violent revolt. 

And beyond his parents the drab neglected walls of 
their own home, the damp-stained pictures, the broken 
furniture and bare carpets, the atmosphere in every 
corner of shabby poverty barely kept at bay by a certain 
domestic pride which was itself fast giving way to despair. 

Idris went early to bed, pensive and saddened, and 
dubious of his newly sharpened sight. 


Next day he didn’t put his spectacles on till he was 
out of the house and on his way to the shop. As he 
descended the road into Porterstown the houses lay 
below him in a morning haze which filtered out their 
ugliness and hid the litter of idle industry, while the 
hills on either side of the valley rose into a frosty clarity 
and stood sharp and clean against the sky. Again he 
felt the thrill of a world new-discovered. 

Approaching the colliery, he could see ahead of him 
the pylons and cables which carried the buckets of slag 
from the one active pit over the road and up the 
mountain-side to the tips. A bend in the road brought 
him within sight of the slowly moving line of buckets. 
Up above him, as far as even his new eyes could see, 
there was a smooth black cone of coal-dust to which 
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the buckets were continually if imperceptibly adding 
their contents : a cone upon which nothing could grow, 
whose steep sides were relieved only by the rusty beds 
hollowed out by the streamlets which drained them in 
wet weather. And beyond the great black cone others 
reared their ugly heads, evidence of the one-sided clash 
between vested and social interests, callously indifferent 
to the lost greenness and vitality of the mountain-side 
which lay dead and buried below. 

Idris had seen the tips grow as he himself grew, but 
more quickly and more robustly than he. Increasingly 
they had come to strike the characteristic note of his 
environment. Yet these last years, as his eyes became 
less and less efficient, less and less disposed to focus 
themselves on anything much farther than arm’s length 
away, the tips had receded into a uniform grey back- 
ground beyond the boy’s interest. 

This morning it was all different. The tips were right 
there in front of his eyes, sharp and clear and uselessly, 
murderously ugly, an abomination which caused a mute 
fury to struggle painfully in his throat. 

Now he was walking between long rows of miners’ 
cottages, built right on the road and keeping the light 
from each other’s windows. In every gap between the 
houses a garish poster hoarding flashed its inane 
messages, insinuating them into the consciousness of 
those whose misfortune it was to live near them. Idris 
rebelled at the posters—on previous mornings they, 
like the tips, had been too blurred even to anger him— 
and he walked on past the colliery and into the centre 
of Porterstown where the shops are. 

He forgot all the ugliness for a moment at the sight 
of a familiar figure approaching on the other side of the 
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road. It was a girl, slightly older than himself, who 
passed him each morning as he walked to the shop, 
while she walked to Aer work at the drapers farther down 
the road. Always they passed on opposite sides of the 
road, and they would turn and smile at each other, 
sometimes exchanging a non-committal greeting. Beyond 
that they never went, though Idris built up around the 
girl a dreamy aura of desires and satisfactions which 
relieved the quieter periods of his day at the shop and 
enlivened the pages of whatever book he happened to 
be reading. Some day he would ask the girl to go with 
him to the Electric Cinema. 

As she drew near, he went hot at the thought that his 
spectacles might make him look ridiculous in her eyes. 
And then just as she was smiling at him in a way he 
thought more pointed than usual—it must be the 
spectacles, was his first thought—he went cold. He 
could now see her features quite plainly, and all the 
details of her clothes ;\ and he saw that her face was slack 
and cowed, her body too thin, her clothes shabby, 
not old but cheap. He saw in fact that she was nothing 
more glamorous than a female version of himself, and 
those dreamy ideas which had centred around his mental 
image of her seemed to him now to take on all the 
repulsiveness of a monstrous perversion. 

He gave a weak, embarrassed “ Hello’ and hurried 
on. From there to Llew’s shop he refused to look at 
anything, but kept his eyes averted to the sky beyond 
that black horizon. 

And suddenly, with a determination unusual for Idris, 
he plucked the spectacles from his face and stuck them 
into his breast-pocket. Then he opened the door of 
the chemist’s shop and walked in. 
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He could hear Llew talking to Mrs. Davies in their 
living-room over the shop. He walked round to the 
back of the counter, and as he turned the flash of colour 
from the great bottles in the window hit his eye and 
softened the hard set of his mouth. Across the road 
there was a poster hoarding and a dusty vacant shop, 
but where he stood those ugly realities were hidden by 
the adored bottles. 

Then he made a decision. He would keep his spectacles 
in the shop, in a drawer which he used for his own odds 
and ends. He would never take them home with him— 
never again wear them outside the shop. He didn’t 
want to be able to see. At least not until dignity and a 
measure of prosperity came to the valley again, to 
banish the commercial ugliness, clean up those unworthy 
human habitations, and fill out the faces of his Mam and 
Dad and the girl he passed on his way to the shop. 
For he was not aware of any avenue through which he 
might direct his energetic indignation with any hope 
of cleaning up its causes. 

He put the spectacles in their case and placed it in 
the drawer. Then he thought that it was only out- 
of-doors that his short sight was very noticeable ; that 
he didn’t really need to wear the glasses in the shop. 
So he took the case out again, carefully wrapped it in 
a large piece of soft tissue paper to keep out the dust, 
and put it back. For somehow he felt that many years 
would pass before he wanted them again—many years 
before the valley and the mountainside would be rid 
of their rash of industrial deathliness and the people 
who lived there possessed of a new and dignified joy 
of living. 

Meanwhile he had his coloured bottles. . . . 


DRAMA FOR EPICURES 
(Some Stage Meals and Menus) 


By THOMAS WALTON 


THERE IS AN intimate relationship between the enjoyment 
of a play and the consumption of food. A visit to the 
theatre may easily be nothing more than the epilogue to 
a dinner or the prologue to a supper-party. A play is 
often a conversation spoken to the accompaniment of 
crackling chocolate papers and rattling afternoon tea- 
cups. So little has tradition changed since the Middle 
Ages, when Interludes were played between the courses 
of a banquet. That English dramatists have not broken 
this tradition is really no fault of theirs, for they, like 
their public, do not seem to have realized the possible 
vicarious enjoyment of good food. 

The serving and eating of meals on the stage are 
obvious sources of difficulty for both actor and producer. 
“Tt is not easy,’ said Alphonse Daudet, “ to express 
interest, astonishment, joy, terror, surprise, by the 
masterly handling of a knife and fork.” It is, perhaps, 
even more difficult for the playwright, who has always 
to keep an eye on the clock, to introduce talk about food 
if it is not going to make a direct contribution either 
to his plot or the development of his characters. Diffi- 
culties of this nature, however, are not solely responsible 
for the absence of talk about food from the English 
stage; such difficulties are valid in all countries and 
they have not prevented French drama from being one 
long feast with an appropriate epicurean commentary. 
The reason for this lies probably in the Frenchman’s 
realist attitude to life, in his full appreciation of the 
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fundamental needs of the human being—eating and 
love-making—and the pleasure he derives from dis- 
cussing them freely and openly when not actually 
satisfying them. 

According to one modern novelist “ the meditations 
of a Frenchman depend on his material prosperity. 
If he is poor, he thinks first of all of [’estomac and then 
of les femmes ; if he is well-to-do, he thinks first of all of 
les femmes and then of l’estomac”’. It is, indeed, possible 
to trace the clash of emotions connected with les femmes 
and /’estomac as one of the essential themes of the human 
drama in general and of the French drama in particular. 
One of the oldest French plays extant, the twelfth- 
century Mystére d’Adam, is an admirable example of 
this. The characters are Adamus, Eva, and Diabolus: 
the story the Temptation and Fall of Man, brought 
about, clearly enough, by the combined efforts of les 
femmes and l’estomac. 

Mangeront-ils ? is the title of a play by Victor Hugo 
in which a lady has run away with her lover and is hidin 
with him in a forest in the Isle of Man (!) where all the 
plants are poisonous. The fugitives have taken no food 
with them, so the whole interest of the play lies in the 
answer to the question: How long cana pair of lovers 
live without food and drink—ceur plein et ventre creux ? 
One character, a poor man, says quite frankly : “ When 
the stomach fails, love is in danger. The heart wants 
to bill and coo, the gizzard wants to eat. The heart is 
happy, the stomach wretched. In the struggle between 
these two organs which will win ?—The stomach !” 
And he is proved to be right. A banquet is laid in the 
forest. The.lovers, almost dead with hunger, come out 
of their hiding-place and devour it. 
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In the vaudevilles of the nineteenth century the 
interest in /’estomac almost overshadows the attraction 
of les femmes. A character in one of Daudet’s novels 
who earns a few sous a day by making copies of vaudeville 
scripts is struck by the number of meals they contain— 
“always champagne, lobsters, venison pasties, always 
people talking with full mouths, serviettes under their 
chins. And as he copied out all these stage directions he 
would lunch on a penny croissant which he crumbled 
in the bottom of his pocket. From which he concluded 
that the theatre and real life are two very different 
things.” They certainly were for him, but not for 
many of his contemporaries, the reason being that 
gastronomy was beginning to interest the wealthy 
bourgeois class which found itself in the enviable 
position of being able to find employment for the chefs 
of the ruined nobility. A good table was essential for 
the success of any parvenu. “ Financiers are the heroes 
of good feeding,”’ said Brillat Savarin, ‘‘ and in this case 
hero is the correct word, for there was a genuine struggle. 
The nobility might have crushed the financiers under 
the weight of their titles had not the financiers been able 
to meet them with sumptuous tables and well-filled 
coffers.”” 

It must be borne in mind, too, that during the first 
half of the nineteenth century many of the vaudeville 
writers were themselves professed gourmands and 
belonged to such well-known dining clubs as ‘ Le 
Caveau *’, “ Le Rocher de Cancale,” ‘‘ Les Garcons de 
Bonne Humeur,” or the famous “‘ Société des Diners 
du Vaudeville”, all members of which had to have 
achieved at least two successes at the Vaudeville Theatre. 
With both authors and public actively interested in 
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good food, it is not surprising to find a type of drama 
for which the property-man had to keep a well-stocked 
larder—plays like Les Manuels d la Mode where one 
of the characters swallows two dozen oysters in full 
view of the audience, or Labiche’s Moi which requires 
a real perdreau truffé with asparagus for Act I and a roast 
chicken for Act II. The great attraction of one play was 
the scene in which a roast turkey was torn to pieces 
and devoured Henry-VIII-wise on the stage, and in 
Layet’s Le Duc Job the actor Provost used to bring 
down the house by his exquisite preparation and 
degustation of a salad. 

When food is not being actually eaten in these 
vaudevilles it is talked about at great length. Perhaps 
the most exaggerated case of this is L’Ecole des Gour- 
mands (1804), a mine of information about Parisian 
gourmands. It tells us, among other things, that the 
fashionable hours for meals varied considerably in 
different districts in the city, so the parasite Piquassiette 
starts his day at Bercy where he dines at noon with an 
old curé, at 2 p.m. he is dining again with a general 
near the Arsenal, an hour later in the Marais, and at 
5 p-m. in the Faubourg Saint Germain. At 7 he 
sups in the quartier Saint Laurent and in the quartier 
Saint Denis he sups again at 9. At midnight, still 
undaunted, he sups once more with a business man and 
then, in the small hours, his gastronomic journey comes 
to an end at the Chaussée d’Antin. 

A complete list of good cooks, good restaurants, 
and provision merchants is provided by another character 
in the same play—Robert, noted for his sauce, Naudet for 
his wines, the Café Hardy for its fork lunches, the “‘ Veau 
qui tette’’ for its mutton, the “ Fréres Provengaux ” 
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for cod. The finest cream cheeses were to be 
obtained at Madame Lambert’s, the best ham at 
M. Leblanc’s, butter and eggs at Tarlo’s; Dupont’s 
yol-au-vent was perfect, so were oysters from Etretat 
and mustard made by Maille. Examples of such flagrant 
advertising abound in the vaudevilles and revues of 
the time. L’£cole des Gourmands even contains the 
suggestion that it might be a good thing to open a shop 
where all the regional delicacies of France might be 
obtained—foie gras from Strasbourg, ducks’ livers from 
Toulouse, chickens and dotterels from Chartres, nuts 
and russet pears from Rheims, apricot jelly from 
Clermont, etc. 

Even the small boy of the family is brought up in 
what is considered to be the best gastronomic tradition. 
His school books include Le Parfait Cuisinier and the 
Almanach des Gourmands. He is taught that ‘‘ one must 
live to eat, not eat to live’”’, that “digestion is the 
business of the stomach, indigestion the business of the 
doctors ’’, that “‘ it is not unlucky to seat thirteen at a 
table except when there is only sufficient food for 
twelve’. The geography he learns is strictly “ gastro- 
nomic ’’—“* The three chief towns in France are 
Strasbourg, Mayence, and Pithiviers, because they 
produce the best fore gras, hams, and lark pies respec- 
tively.” 

L’ Ecole des Gourmands is the expression in terms of 
the theatre of the spirit of Grimod de la Reyniére’s 
Almanach des Gourmands, about which the duchesse 
d’Abrantés said: “ When I had read the Almanach des 
Gourmands, my hunger had vanished ; when I had read 
Brillat Savarin I was ready for my dinner.” 

Menus for meals are especially common on the French 
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stage and are to be found at all periods, from the rustic 
fare of the shepherds in the Jeu de Robin et Marion 
(thirteenth century)—bread, cheese, apples, and fresh 
water—to the impossible Rabelaisian banquet in Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu roi—rats’ rumps with choufleur a la merdre— 
or the exotic Déjeuner marocain of Jules Romains—rice, 
so hot that it burns the fingers, with rissoles of camel’s 
meat in cinnamon sauce. 

Dis-moi ce que tu manges, je te dirai ce que tu es is a 
basis for characterization which French dramatists have 
put to excellent use. A favourite trick of theirs is to 
illustrate character by the use of parallel menus. Moliére 
used it to show up Harpagon’s meanness and the sanguine 
temperament of Tartufe, whilst in Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme he has turned a delightful La Bruyéresque speech 
for the sheer pleasure of describing a typical gourmet 
and playing on the imagination of his audience by an 
exquisite handling of technical terms. 

Augier and Sandeau made good use of the same trick 
in Le Gendre de M. Poirier, contrasting the menu 
proposed by the self-made man : 

Good thick soup, 

Brill with caper sauce, 

Bayonne ham and spinach, 

Veal fricandeau and sorrel, 

Rabbit sauté, 
with that offered by his aristocratic cook, a direct 
descendant of the great Vatel : 

Potage aux ravioles a l’italienne, 

Potage 4 l’orge a la Marie Stuart, 

Carpe du Rhin a la lithuanienne, 

Poulardes 4 la Godard, 


Filet de boeuf braisé aux ratsins, a la napolitaine, 
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Jambon de Westphalie, rétie madeére, 

Filets de volaille a la Concordat, 

Croustades de truffes garnies de foie a la royale, 

Faisan étoffé a la Montpensier, 

Perdreaux rouges farcis a la bohémienne. 

Vatel’s menu is really a kind of poem, a sort of spring- 
board from which the imagination, aroused by the 
suggestive quality of such terms as @ la Marie Stuart, 
a lithuanienne, a la Concordat, a la napolitaine, a la 
bohémienne, leaps far into a dream world where mingled 
Elizabethan and Napoleonic pageantry moves across a 
landscape in which Danube and Volga flow into the 
Bay of Naples, to a music which is tarantella, czardas, 
and missa solemnis all in one. The everyday precisions 
of recipes are forgotten. It matters little what ingredients, 
what particular methods of roasting, boiling, braising, 
or stuffing are implied by @ la Godard and 2 la Mont- 
pensier, the name alone, its sound, its associations, its 
overtones, suffices to make us forget our immediate 
surroundings. 

The poetic qualities of a menu have been most 
effectively used by Jean-Victor Pellerin in his 
Expressionist comedy, TJétes de Rechange. The 
imaginative hero, Ixe, is shown in a restaurant with his 
uncle, Opéku, a hard-headed, no-nonsense bourgeois 
from the provinces. Opéku, as is to be expected, orders 
potage Saint Germain, filets de sole normande, poulet 
cocotte, poires Melba. Ixe, reading the bill of fare, comes 
across “ birds’ nest soup”? (nids de salanganes) and at 
once his imagination takes him over ricefields and 
pagodas, over the Yangtse, the Blue River to Pekin, 
the Great Wall, the Gobi Desert, to Mongolia where it 
remains in bliss and ecstasy, whilst Opéku, convinced 
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that birds’ nest soup will only ruin his nephew’s stomach, 
remains strictly sensible and orders a bottle of Pontet 
Canet 1911. And the curtain falls, leaving them in the 
eternal disagreement of artist and bourgeois. 

The possibilities of /’estomac as a theme for tragedy 
have yet to be explored both by French and English 
writers. The clash between /’estomac and les femmes 
could lead to situations as moving as Corneille’s struggles 
between love and duty, but up to the present gastronomy 
—hunger, too, for that matter—has not been recognized 
as a potential ingredient of tragedy. The witches’ brews 
and human stews of our Elizabethan plays are as 
impossible to take seriously as that one-line “ tragedy ”’ 
which Villiers de l’Isle-Adam composed about Beatrice 
Cenci, who slew her father and served him up at a 
banquet in honour of the murder— 

Et les yeux du bouillon étaient ceux de son pére / 


SHAKESPEARE—GREEK AND GARDEN 
PARTY 


By H. K. FISHER 


HAMLET. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Translation, 
in modern Greek, by B. Rota. The Company of the 
Royal Theatre, Athens. Produced by D. Ronpiris. 
His Majesty’s Theatre. 

PERICLES. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE and _ others. 
Produced by ROBERT ATKINS. The Open-Air Theatre, 
Regent’s Park. 

THE “‘ PROBLEM” OF Hamlet, so-called, has always 
seemed to me to result from a mistaken approach to 
the play. Every delay in retribution is advanced for 
or against your conception of the leading character— 
simply because each delay is regarded as a step in the 
action and not as a stage in psychology. (Those who 
withdraw from that last word can read for it “ person ’’, 
and for “action ’’, ‘‘ play.’’). 

Take Hamlet (as he, after all, is) as a person, not 
as a play, and there is no problem. You have the 
opening scene then, not as the first moment he knew 
of the death but as the later half-way moment when he 
first knows what he must do about it. His delays, 
hesitations are not the cowardice of a youth faced with 
something too big for him—neither the dreamer called 
to action nor the ordinary “‘ hearty ”’ young man shocked 
off his balance. If that is all there is to it, either would 
have done at once what he had to do—and done it 
differently. Hamlet is Everyman, or rather Everyboy, 
and his problem is simply that of Everyman, of good and 
evil, and beyond it. In his specific case, what is before 
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him is clear as day and his struggle—it has always seemed 
to me—is not with the fear of taking action, but with 
the fear of taking it in the wrong way and from the 
wrong, unresolved, motive. At each stage of his arguing, 
which is what his soliloquies are, with himself, he could 
take the short cut—but fe would not be satisfied. 
And he is his father—it is he, young Hamlet, must be 
revenged, and it is his mind we see working so fast 
before us, as he saw and felt his father’s spirit. Both are 
old moles, and the action of moles is to burrow. 

When Hamlet’s mole-mind returns to light (Ophelia’s 
death, this time, is the shock) the rest follows—swift as 
rapier is his thought, some poisoned ; then silent. No 
more doubt, no more need to rationalize. Hamlet, as 
he dies, lives, because the false king is got rid of. As 
he knew he would be, but did not know how—+zhaz, 
to me, is what the play is about. A thinking-back and a 
working-through, an attempt to find balance after 
psychic shock, by facing, one by one, all that has been 
brought up. I do not think it necessary to point out 
that that is why Polonius is killed first (mentally 
substituted, rather than dictated by the plot) ; that once 
Hamlet takes on, so to speak, his father’s mantle, it is 
his own queen, Ophelia, who dies, was punished first ; 
or that, from the very start, the ghost is familiar to the 
participants. 

What I do think it necessary to say is that I am sure, 
as sure as one can be whilst allowing for others’ opinions, 
that this is the deep-down secret of the play’s great 
attraction for audience and actors. And, just as we 
continually go, so we are continually disappointed, 
for rarely does an actor of producer let that come out. 
And just as we are disappointed, so, nevertheless, to each 
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revival we go, still hoping, whilst still swearing, “ no 
more.” 

To the production of the company from Athens I 
went, still swearing I would sit it out no better than 
I had any others—those of an Irving, Forbes-Robertson, 
Ernest Milton, Ion Swinley, Henry Baynton, John 
Gielgud, even Moissi. Amletto began at half-past two ; 
at six, I was still swearing I would leave (sometime)—I 
was no longer listening for the soliloquies, to hear how 
they’d sound in Greek: I wasn’t noticing when they 
came. I was watching Hamlet, hearing him for the first 
time. 

That is all I can say of M. Minotas. He gave me 
Hamlet, and that must explain the long preamble. Of the 
producer, I can say more. He is clearly one in a great 
line; his touch was everywhere evident. Though it was 
often too evident, he had not always resisted the con- 
ventional pillar-propping of the prince, nor the wounded- 
wing leg, left trailing as he sits. But these he more than 
made up for by fresh life to other scenes—Ophelia’s 
burial, the play-scene, and the colloquy of queen and son. 
Throughout he had, more than touch, a grip, leaving 
Hamlet free to grow, to ponder, to pounce. This Hamlet 
was quick, vulpine, his words rushing—of Greek I 
know no word, the merit of its translation into 
modernity I could not gauge. But the sounds were right, 
they slid, and stalked, and sprang. There was no pausing 
for “speeches”. Each took the other up, chorically. 
Not only M. Minotas was exalted; the others, in their 
own right, were worthy—for the first time perhaps, 
the essential king, Polonius, and even Rosencrantz and 
crony were alive (Mme Veakis, Jacobides, Malliagros and 
J. Veakis). Above all, Mme Catina Paxinou, the Queen ; 
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one saw, in the first essentialized slow movement of her 
hand, a great actress. Were one in doubt of M. Minotas, 
one had only to consider that he could drag one’s eyes 
from even her, who, above all, centralized the conviction 
that here was Greek tragedy. And it is no answer to 
say that that is not Shakespeare, for what is within it is 
what Shakespeare reached at, and what is in him no other 
company in my lifetime has brought out. 

From Hamlet to Pericles is as much descent as from 
the ritualistic catharsis at His Majesty’s to the damp 
dramatics near the Zoo. Pericles is not a good play, 
but I still do not believe it is as bad as Mr. Robert 
Atkins’ production made out. He produced it uncut, 
and we thus had the chance to confound those critics 
who deny the brothel scenes are Shakespeare’s. What- 
ever else is not, these have the ring, and not even English 
damp nor English delivery can deaden it. Much is 
felicitous in the writing, and many of the flaws of 
construction could be overcome. But not by Mr. Atkins. 


“MONTAGE IN 1938” 
By S. M. EISENSTEIN 


(Translated by STEPHEN GARRY; technical check by 
Ivor MONTAGU 


WHILE WE ARE on the subject of clocks and hours, I am 
inevitably reminded of an example from my own 
practice. During the shooting of “‘ October ”’ (1927), 
we came across, in the Winter Palace, a curious specimen 
of old clock: in addition to the main clock face, it 
possessed also a wreath of small faces ranged round 
the rim of the large one. On each of these faces was 
the name of acity : Paris, London, New York, and so on. 
Each told the time as it happened to be in each city, 
in contrast with the time-—-Moscow or Petersburg 
(I don’t remember which)—shown by the main face. 
The look of this clock stuck in our memory. And when 
in our picture we needed to drive home especially 
forcefully the historic minute of victory and setting-up 
of the Soviet regime, this clock suggested a specific 
montage solution: we repeated the hour of the fall of 
the Provisional Government, depicted on the main face 
in Petrograd time, throughout the whole series of sub- 
sidiary faces recording London, Paris, New York, 
etc., time. Thus this hour, unique in history and in 
the destiny of peoples, emerged through all the multitu- 
dinous variety of local readings of time, as though 
uniting and fusing all peoples in the perception of the 
moment of victory of the working class. The same 
concept was also. taken up by a rotating movement of 
the wreath of faces itself, a movement which, as it 


1 Sometimes called Ten Days that Shook the World.—I. M. 
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grew and accelerated, also plastically fused all the different 
and separate indices of time in the sensation of one 
single historic hour. . . . 

At this point I can clearly hear a question from my 
invisible opponents : “ But what about a single unbroken 
strip of film, many feet long, containing the acting of an 
actor with no montage cuts in it? Doesn’t his acting, 
of itself, also make an impression ? Doesn’t the playing 
of a part by Cherkasov! or Okhlopkov,? Chirkov? or 
Sverdlin 4 also make an impression?” It is futile to 
suppose that this question inflicts a mortal blow on the 
conception of montage. The principle of montage is 
far wider. It is entirely incorrect to assume that if an 
actor acts in a single unbroken piece of film, and the 
director does not cut the piece up into camera angles, 
that the construction is “ montage-free’’! Certainly 
not. 

In such a case all we have to do is to look for montage 
elsewhere, in fact, in the actual performance of the actor. 
The question to what extent the principle of “inner” 
technique in acting is of montage type we shall ourselves 
discuss later. At the moment it will be sufficient to the 
point to let one of the leading artists of stage and screen, 
George Arliss, speak on the question. In his autobio- 
graphy Arliss writes :— 

“‘T had always believed that for the movies, acting must be 
exaggerated, but I saw in this one flash that restraint was the 


1 Cherkasov: Polezhayev in Deputy of the Baltic, the Tsarevitch in 
Peter II, Alexander in Alexander Nevsky.—I.M. a e 

2 Okhlopkov: Vassiliin Lenin in October and Lenin in 1928, Vasili Bustai 
in Alexander Nevsky.—lI. M. mes ye 

3 Chirkov: Maxim in the Maxim trilogy, Minin in Minin and Poz- 
harsky.—I. M. ‘Siete 
ae eee The spy in Jn Farthest East and Colonel Usizhima in 


The Days of Volochayev. 
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chief thing that the actor had to learn in transferring his art 
from the stage to the screen.... The art of restraint and 
suggestion on the screen may be studied by watching the acting 
of the inimitable Charlie Chaplin.” 4 


To emphasized representation (exaggeration), Arliss 
counterposes restraint. He sees the degree of this 
restraint in the reduction of actuality to suggestion. 
He rejects not merely the exaggerated representation of 
actuality, but even the representation of actuality in 
entirety ! In place of it he counsels suggestion. But 
what is “‘ suggestion” if it be not an element, a detail 
of actuality, a “close-up ”’ of it as it were, which, in 
juxtaposition with others, serves as a determination 
of the entire fragment of actuality ? Thus, according to 
Arliss, the fused effective piece of acting is nothing but a 
juxtaposition of determining close-ups of this kind; 
combining, they engender the image of the acting’s 
content. And, further following this, the actor’s acting 
may be of flat representation or of genuine image 
character according to the method he uses to construct 
his performance. Even though his acting be shot from a 
single set-up, none the less—in a felicitous case—it will 
itself be “ montage” in character. 

It might be said of the examples of montage quoted 
above that the second of them (that from “‘ October ’’) 
is in any case not an example of everyday montage, 
and that the first (from Maupassant) illustrates only the 
case where a single object is shot from various set-ups 
with various camera-angles. 

We shall cite yet another example, quite typical for 
cinematography, but in this case such that it is not a 


1 G. Arliss, Up the Years from Bloomsbury, Little, Brown and Co., Boston 
(1927), p. 289 (also as On the Stage, John Murray and Co., London, 1928). 
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question of an individual object, but of an image of a 
whole phenomenon, composed in exactly the same way. 

The example is a certain remarkable “ shot-script”. 
Here, out of the cumulative amassing of partial details 
and representations an image palpably arises before us. 
The example is of interest from the circumstance that 
it is not a finished work of literature, but simply the note 
of a great master in which he was trying to set down 
for himself a picture of “The Deluge” as he had 
visualized it. 

The “ shot-script’ to which I refer is Leonardo da 
Vinci’s note of how the Deluge should be represented 
in pictorial art. I choose precisely this extract because 
in it the auditory-visual picture of the deluge is repre- 
sented particularly clearly, and this, in the hands of a 
painter, is not only especially unexpected but also graphic 
and vivid :— 

“ Let the dark and gloomy air be seen buffeted by the rush 
of contrary winds and dense from the continued rain mingled 
with hail and bearing hither and thither an infinite number of 
branches torn from the trees and mixed with numberless leaves. 

“All round may be seen venerable trees, uprooted and 
stripped by the fury of the winds ; 

“and fragments of mountains, already scoured bare by the 
torrents, falling into those torrents and choking their valleys 

“till the swollen rivers overflow and submerge the wide 
lowlands and their inhabitants. 

“ Again, you might have seen on many of the hilltops 
terrified animals of different kinds, collected together and sub- 
dued to tameness, in company with men and women who 
had fled there with their children. 

““The waters which covered the fields with their waves 
were in great part strewn with tables, bedsteads, boats, and 
various other contrivances made from necessity and the fear of 


death, 


“ on which were men and women with their children amid 
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sounds of lamentation and weeping, terrified by the fury of 
the winds which with their tempestuous violence rolled the 
waters under and over and about the bodies of the drowned. 

“Nor was there any object lighter than the water which 
was not covered with a variety of animals which, having come 
to a truce, stood together in a frightened crowd—among them 
wolves, foxes, snakes, and others fleeing from death. 

“And all the waters dashing on their shores seemed to be 
battling them with the blows of drowned bodies, blows which 
killed those in whom any life remained. 

“You might have seen assemblages of men who, with 
weapons in their hands, defended the small spots that remained 
to them against lions, wolves, and beasts of prey who sought 
safety there. 

“Ah ! what dreadful noises were heard in the air rent by 
the fury of the thunder and the lightnings it flashed forth, 
which darted from the clouds dealing ruin and striking all that 
opposed its course. 

“Ah! how many you might have seen closing their ears 
with their hands to shut out the tremendous sounds made 
in the darkened air by the raging of the winds mingled with the 
rain, the thunders of heaven and the fury of the thunder-bolts. 

“ Others were not content with shutting their eyes, but laid 
their hands one over the other to cover them the closer that they 
might not see the cruel slaughter of the human race by the wrath 
of God. 

“Ah! how many laments ! 

“and how many in their terror flung themselves from the 
rocks ! 

“Huge branches of great oaks loaded with men were seen 
borne through the air by the impetuous fury of the winds. 

““How many were the boats upset, some entire, and some 
broken in pieces, on the top of people labouring to escape with 
gestures and actions of grief foretelling a fearful death. 

“ Others, with desperate act, took their own lives, hopeless 
of being able to endure such suffering : 

and of these, some flung themselves from lofty rocks, 
others strangled themselves with their own hands, 
others seized their own children and 

violently slew them at a blow ; 
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““some wounded and killed themselves with their own 
weapons, others, falling on their knees, recommended them- 
selves to God. 

“Oh! how many mothers wept of their drowned sons, 
holding them upon their knees, with arms raised spread out 
towards heaven and with words and various threatening gestures 
upbraiding the wrath of the gods. 

“Others with clasped hands and fingers clenched gnawed 
them and devoured them till they bled, crouching with their 
breast down on their knees in their intense and unbearable 
anguish. 

“Herds of animals were to be seen, such as horses, oxen, 
goats, and swine, already environed by the waters and left 
isolated on the high peaks of the mountains, huddled together, 

“those in the middle climbing to the top and treading on 
the others, and fighting fiercely themselves ; and many would 
die from lack of food. 

“* Already had the birds begun to settle on men and on other 
animals, finding no land uncovered which was not occupied 
by living beings, 

“and already had famine, the minister of death, taken the 
lives of the greater number of the animals, when the dead 
bodies, now fermented, were leaving the depth of the waters 
and were rising to the top. Among the buffeting waves, where 
they were beating one against the other, and, like as balls full 
of air, rebounded from the point of concussion, these found a 
resting place on the bodies of the dead. 

“* And above these judgments, the air was seen covered with 
dark clouds, riven by the forked flashes of the raging bolts 
of heaven, lighting up on all sides the depth of the gloom.” 4 


The foregoing description was not intended by its 
author as a poem or literary sketch. Peladan, the editor 
of the French edition of Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattata 
della Pittura, regards this description as an unrealized 
plan for a picture, which would have been an unsurpassed 
“ chef d’ceuvre of landscape and the representation of 


1 L. da Vinci, Literary Works, Sampson Low, Marston Searle, and Riving- 
ton, 1883, To Represent the Deluge, pp. 306-9. 
E 
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elemental struggles ”’.! None the less the description 
is not a chaos but is executed in accordance with features 
characteristic rather of the “ temporal’? than of the 
“* spatial ’’ arts. 

Omitting minute analysis of the structure of this 
extraordinary “shot-script”’, we must point, however, 
to the circumstance that the description follows a quite 
definite movement. And, moreover, the course of this 
movement is not in the least fortuitous. The movement 
follows a definite order, and then, in corresponding 
strict reverse order, returns to phenomena matching those 
of the opening. Beginning with a description of the 
heavens, the picture ends with a similar description. 
In the centre comes the group of human beings and what 
happens to them; the development of the scene from 
the heavens to the human beings, and from the human 
beings back to the heavens, passes through groups of 
animals. The details in largest scale (the close-ups) 
are found in the centre, at the climax point of the descrip- 
tion (“clasped hands and clenched fists, gnawed till 
they bled ’’). In perfectly clear fashion emerge the typical 
elements of a montage composition. 

The intra-frame content of the separate scenes is 
strengthened by the increasing intensity in the action. 

Let us consider what we may call the “‘ animal theme ”’ : 
animals trying to escape; animals borne by the flood ; 
animals drowning; animals struggling with human 
beings ; animals fighting one another; the carcases of 
drowned animals floating up. Or the gradual disappear- 
ance of terra firma from under the feet of the people, 
animals, and birds, reaching its culmination at the point 


+ L. da Vinci, Traité de la Peinture, Ch. Delagrave, Paris, 1910, foot- 
note by Peladan to p. 181. 
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where the birds are forced to settle on the human beings 
and animals, not finding any unoccupied piece of land 
or tree. This part of Leonardo da Vinci’s description 
forcibly recalls to us that the distribution of details 
in a picture on a single plane also presumes movement, 
a compositionally directed movement of the eyes from 
one phenomenon to another. Here, of course, movement 
is expressed less plainly than in the cinema, where the 
eye cannot discern the succession of the sequence of 
details in any other order than that established by the 
executant of the montage. 

Unquestionably though, Leonardo da Vinci’s exceed- 
ingly sequential description fulfils the task not of merely 
listing the details but of outlining the trajectory of the 
future movement of the attention over the surface of 
the canvas. Here weseea brilliant example of how, in the 
apparently static simultaneous “ co-presence’”’ of details 
in an immobile picture, there has yet been applied exactly 
the same montage selection, there is exactly the same 
ordered succession in the juxtaposition of details, as 
in an art that includes the time factor. 

Montage has realistic significance when the separate 
pieces in juxtaposition render the general, the 
synthesis of the theme, i.e. the image, incorporating 
the theme. 

Turning from this definition to the creative process, 
we shall see that it proceeds in the following manner. 
Before the inward vision, before the author’s perception, 
hovers a given image, emotionally embodying the theme 
for him. And the task confronting him is to transform 
this image into a handful of partial representations 
which, in their combination and juxtaposition, shall 
evoke in the consciousness and feelings of the perceiver 
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that same initial general image that hovered before the 
author. 

This goes both for the image of the work as a whole 
and the image of a given separate scene. Exactly and 
equally correctly and in precisely the same sense it is true 
for the actor’s creation of an image. 

The actor is confronted with exactly the same task : 
to express, in two, three, or four features of a character 
or mode of behaviour, the basic elements which in 
juxtaposition shall create an integral image, that worked 
out by the author, director, and actor himself. 

What is there noteworthy in such a method? First 
and foremost, its dynamism. The very fact that the 
desired image is not given and ready-made, but arises, is 
engendered. The image thought out by the author, 
director, and actor, concretized by them in separate 
representational elements, assembles, again and finally, 
in the spectator’s perception. This is, in fact, the final 
aim and final creative endeavour of every author. 

Gorky put this eloquently in a letter to Fedin :— 

“You say : You are worried by the question ‘ how to write ?’ 

I have been watching how that question worries people for 

25 years.... Yes, yes, it is a serious question, I have been 

worried about it myself, do worry about it, and shall go on 

worrying about it to the end of my days. But for me the question 
is formulated so: how must I write so that the man, no matter 
who he may be, shall emerge from the pages of the story about 
him with that strength of physical palpability of his existence, 
with that cogency of his semi-imaginary reality, with which I 


see and feel him? That is the point for me, that is the secret 
of the matter...” 1 


Montage helps in the resolution of this task. The 
strength of montage resides in this, that it includes 


* Published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, No. 17 (26th March), 1938. 
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into the creative process the emotions and mind of the 
spectator. The spectator is compelled to proceed along 
that self-same creative road that the author travelled 
in creating the image. The spectator not only sees the 
represented elements of the work, but also experiences 
the dynamic process of the emergence and assembly 
of the image just as experienced by the author. And this 
is, obviously, the highest possible degree of approxima- 
tion to visually transmitting the author’s perceptions 
and intention in all their fullness, to transmitting them 
with “ that strength of physical palpability ”’ with which 
they arose before the author in the moments of his 
creative work and creative vision. 

It is to the point to recall how Marx defined the course 
of genuine investigation :— 


“Not only the result, but the road to it also, is a part of 
truth. The investigation of truth must itself be true, true 
investigation is unfolded truth, the disjuncted members of 
which unite in the result.” 1 


The strength of the method resides also in the circum- 
stance that the spectator is drawn into a creative act 
in which his individuality is not only subordinated to the 
individuality of the author, but it is exposed until 
the completion of the process in fusion with the author’s 
intention, just as the individuality of a great actor is 
fused with the individuality of a great playwright in the 
creation of a classic scenic image. And, in fact, every 


1“ Zur Wahrheit gehort nicht nur das Resultat, sondern auch der Weg. 
Die Untersuchung der Wahrheit muss selbst wahr sein, die wahre Untersuchung 
ist die entfaltete Wahrheit, deren auseinander gestreute Glieder sich im Resultat 
zusammenfassen”” (K. Marx). Bemerkungen ueber die neueste preussische 
Zensurinstruktion. Von ein Rheinlander. In K. Marx, Werke und Schriften. 
Bis Anfang 2844, nebst Briefen und Dokumenten, Marx-Engels Gesamtaus- 
gabe, section I, volume 1, semi-volume 1, p. 155. 
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‘spectator, in correspondence with his individuality, in 
his own way, out of his own experience, out of the womb 
of his fantasy, out of the warp and weft of his associa- 
tions, conditioned by the premises of his character, 
habits, and social appurtenances, creates an image in 
accordance with the precise guiding representations 
suggested to him by the author, rigidly leading him to 
the cognition and experience of the theme. It is the 
same image that was planned and created by the author, 
but this image is at one and the same time created also 
by the personal creative act of the spectator. 

One might think that nothing could be more definite 
and clear than the almost scientific listing of the details 
of the ‘‘ Flood ”’, as they pass before us in Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “‘ shot-script’. And yet at the same time how 
personal and individual are the final images that arise 
in the mind of each reader, deriving from a specification 
and juxtaposition of details which are common to all. 
Each is just as similar, and at the same time just as 
dissimilar, as the rdle of Hamlet or Lear played by 
different actors of different countries, periods, or 
theatres. 

Maupassant offers every reader one and the same 
montage construction of the striking of the clocks. 
He knows that this particular construction will evoke 
in the perception not mere acquaintance with the time 
of night, but experience of the significance of the hour 
of midnight. Every reader hears the striking of the hours 
identically. But in every reader is born an image of his 
own, his own representation of midnight and its signifi- 
cance. Each such representation is, in the image sense, 
individual, dissimilar, and yet thematically they are one. 
And each such image of midnight, while being for every 
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reader at the same time also that of the author, is also 
equally his own, living, close, “ intimate.” 

The image invented by the author has become flesh 
of the flesh of the spectator’s image... . By one— 
the spectator—engendered, in one born and emerging. 
Creative not only for the author, but creative also for 
me, the creating spectator. 

At the beginning of this article we spoke of an 
emotionally exciting or moving story, as distinguished 
from a protocol-logical exposition of facts. 

A protocol-exposition would be the corresponding 
non-montage construction in each of the cases we have 
quoted. It would be a description by Leonardo da Vinci 
made without taking into consideration the various scales 
and perspectives to be distributed according to the 
system of the calculated trajectory of the eyes over the 
surface of the future picture. It would be the motionless 
face of a clock denoting the time of overthrow of the 
Provisional Government in the film October... In 
Maupassant it would be a curt item of information that 
the hour of twelve had struck. In other words it would 
be a documental communication, not raised by means 
of art to a created exciting force and emotional influence. 
These would all be, to put it in cinematographic language, 
representations shot from a single set-up. But, in the form 
in which they are fashioned by the artists, they con- 
stitute images, called to life by means of montage 
construction. 

And now we can say that it is precisely the montage 
principle, as distinguished from that of representation, 
which obliges the audience itself to create and, precisely 
by this means, achieves that great power of inward 


1 See previous note.—I. M. 
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creative excitation 1 in the spectator which distinguishes 
an emotionally exciting work from the informative 
logic of a simple narration and representation of events. 

At the same time we discover that the montage 
principle in the cinema is only a sectional application 
of the montage principle in general, a principle which, 
so understood, passes far beyond the bounds of sticking 
bits of film together. 


x * *x * 


(In the next section Eisenstein deals with the method 
whereby an actor, by montage, enacts a given scene.—I. M.) 


1 Itis quite obvious that the theme as such is capable of exciting emotionally, 
independently of the form in which it is presented. A brief newspaper report 
of the victory of the Republicans at Guadalajara is more moving than a work 
by Beethoven. But here we are discussing how, by means of art, to raise a 
given theme or subject, that may already be exciting “‘ in itself”, toa maximum 
degree of effectiveness. It is further quite obvious that montage, as such, 


is in no way an exhaustive means in this field, though a tremendously powerful 
one.—S. M. E 


RAIMU EN PANTOUFLES 
By W. H. JOHNSTON 


RAIMU USED TO come in for his meals pretty punctually 
at the pub where I was staying in Provence. Pub is the 
word. It had no lounge, no hall, no writing-room : you 
lived in the restaurant. The front was all window: the 
back was occupied by a black, pseudo-Renaissance 
buffet, bearing, like so many organ-pipes, fifty-nine 
bottles of different liqueurs. By its side, the cash desk 
where the customers went and took cigarettes if they 
wanted them, leaving payment if the patronne happened 
to be away. In the middle the hat-stand, with the 
telephone directory and the Jndicateur Chaix hanging 
by bits of blue cord. 

The landlady had hardly had time to look at the 
clock—je me demande sil va venir a temps cette fois, 
Raimu—when he would be standing in the doorway. 
He would show that he had come by uttering a blare 
peculiar to himself: something between the “ dry 
howl” with which, according to Kipling, a goods 
engine acknowledges receipt of a train, and the noise 
made by the sirens of S.S. Normandie leaving le Havre, 
at which port she is known to all and sundry as /a vache 
gui gueure—the exact counterpart of the heartrending 
imitation of the cats on the tiles which he gives early in 
La Femme du Boulanger—A pyramid of a man, he 
would contemplate with benevolence the dining-room 
spread before him; then, stumping a little, he would 
go to his table—out of the draught behind the door, 
but next the window, with a good view of the main 
road—and set to business. 
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The food is served by the bonne Marie, who wears a 
kind of waistless and sleeveless shroud in black cotton, 
cotton stockings, and tennis shoes. Having served, she 
withdraws and leans against the wall, with her legs and 
arms crossed, and watches the diners with good humour 
tinged with the knowledge that they too must go the 
way of all flesh. 

Raimu favours the food which the season provides : 
no strawberries in December for him. The inn provides 
the meat dish and the vegetables: Raimu, as often as 
not, contributes the fruit. Each dish is heaped with a 
pyramid of food. Mounds of asparagus are brought in, 
milk-white, thick, succulent; golden potatoes with 
lovely parsley ; black brilliant cherries. Raimu eats with 
abandon, and as far as things not requiring knife, fork 
or spoon are concerned, ambidextrously : as one hand 
carries food to his mouth, so the other carries away 
cherry pips or the butts of asparagus, a perpetual va et 
vient. 

Wine goes with the meal; white generally, and 
ordinaire at that, though sometimes the local Cassis is 
taken. It costs as much as 1s. 6d. a bottle, and 
consequently a bucket of ice goes with it. Great as a 
trencherman, Raimu is very moderate in his drinking. 
Ifa glass of wine stands at his right hand, one of water 
will stand at his left, and he favours either indiscrimi- 
nately. 

The company varies. Sometimes he has two friends 
only ; one, a man of high, pale forehead, with his hair 
combed back, very clean shaven, wearing a sports shirt, 
blue velvet trousers and horn-rimmed glasses of a 
monumental nature, clearly proclaiming a connection 
with the films ; and a lady in black, no doubt his wife. 
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These are faithful disciples. At other times friends drop 
in from outside. Then two or three tables are set together, 
and the meal @ trois—a quiet conversation piece—turns 
into a more lively feast. The diners sit well back from 
the table, turning to each other with interested faces 
and it is Raimu who rules the board. 

When the meal is over a provengal night’s entertain- 
ment begins. The table is cleared and the patronne 
makes up a party of four to play one of those games like 
“hasty patience ” where points are scored by being the 
first to shout “ nip’? when two similar cards are turned 
up. Raimu sits aside, legs well apart, fists on knees, and 
watches, encouraging the players with loud shouts of 
“nip” both in and out of season. Nobody minds. 

During dinner he has been talking freely, but by now 
he is beginning to feel rather tired. He becomes almost 
taciturn. His face, you have noticed, has been immovable 
throughout the evening, even when he was talking. One 
feels that it is something of a mask. Naturally, he has 
the actor’s control over his facial muscles: but in a 
way that professional control is something external to 
the man himself. When he is most himself his face 
appears set. It is of a uniform tan, with deep folds 
“like an old cloak ill laid up’; deep folds under the 
eyes and downward folds from either side of the nose. 
He has a great salient Roman nose, bushy eyebrows, 
a low forehead merging into a bald skull: the 
physiognomy of a pro-consul in retirement—Pontius 
Pilate taking the waters at Baiae. 

What the observer feels particularly is how like 
Raimu en pantoufles is to Raimu of the films. In La 
Femme du Boulanger, and in fact in most of his films, he 
is cast for the good, honest, worthy fellow, nimble 
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neither in mind nor in body. Simple, not in the sense 
of foolish, but of a man uncomplicated and uninhibited. 
And such he is in real life. True, he lets off that 
introductory roar to tell the world that Raimu has 
arrived: he does rather make an entrance: but his 
pleasure in doing these things is so direct that the term 
of vanity could not really be applied to it. He is capable 
of electing to play second fiddle; to sit by and watch 
while the others are playing cards and taking no notice 
whatever of him. 

In other words, he is miles removed from Hollywood. 
True, one has heard film stars over there saying that 
they are happiest digging in their garden, or with a 
good book. One has heard, and has put that sort of 
thing down as part of a propaganda which takes in, and 
does harm to, nobody. But if Raimu were to proclaim 
his preference for the simple pleasures it really would 
be true. He really is happiest when unbuttoned. And 
there is proof that he is right: nobody in my pub ever 
thought of treating him as Raimu the star, and everyone 
took him as one pensionnaire among others. In the 
town he was ignored, nor did the Petit Marseillais or 
the Petit Var devote one inch of space to him. 
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A WINTER WITH FINNISH LAPPS. Norau 
Gour ie. Illustrated. Blackie. 125. 6d. 


IF YOU WANT to spend an amusing evening, read this 
book. It begins so gaily with a view of a hotel that, 
built according to the best principles of modern archi- 
tecture, had a “ handsome pillared entrance flanked by 
a pair of polar bears in ice, flood-lighted ’’. The author 
had suffered intensely from the cold in England yet, 
because of. her interest in the Lapps, she plunged in 
January into North Finland to see a reindeer “ round-up ”’ 
and visit the winter encampments. It is pleasant to feel 
that she did not know how to ski. Finnish friends (she 
remarks sorrowfully that they were very thorough) tried 
to teach her in two lessons. Driving reindeer was even 
more difficult. In fact, after her description, it is surpris- 
ing that she ever returned alive. It must be, however, 
one of the most exciting sports in the world if one has 
good nerves. 

The reviewer has read most books in English dealing 
with the Lapps, but would pick this one if on a trip to 
the country, for it gives so many hints on what a traveller 
is likely to need, and how to behave in a Lapp dwelling. 
It is unpardonable, for instance, to remove one’s boots, 
lest one scatter the wet hay with which they are stuffed 
on to a dry floor. 

The accounts of Lapp customs and history are brief 
and contain, naturally, nothing new for scholars. The 
photographs are good and each chapter makes one long 
to see the woods and the reindeer one’s self. (Boys would 
enjoy the story of the round-up.) Many people write 
accounts of their travels, but it is a long time since I 
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read of a journey that must have had its dangers and 
certainly its discomforts, yet that was told so simply 
and enthusiastically. Much information of practical 
value is included, together with a full description 
of Lapp costume, and of the games of the children. 
BRYHER 


ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC. CoLin BERTRAM. 
Heffer. 75. 6d. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF polar travel here receives excellent 
examination by an experienced explorer. The author, 
writing in part snowbound, discusses tents, clothing, 
diet (at length), and gives due proportion to the vexed 
question of the relative merits of dog and team as 
haulers, per pound drawn per pound of food needed. 
The book is humanly written and through all its facts 
glows with that spirit which is itself the best explanation, 
for those who need any, of the basic attraction of polar 
regions. 
TED BERGEN 


FRANCE AND AMERICA 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Cari vAN DoREN. Putnam. 
15s. 

A. DIARY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; 
1789-1793. GOUVERNEUR Morris. Edited by B. C. 
DAVENPORT. Hatrap. 2 vols. 42s. 


THE WHOLE CONCEPTION of our freedom to-day is 
coloured by the French Revolution. The possibility 
of scientific and medical research, of education, political 
liberty, and religious tolerance, while it did not originate 
in France, could not have developed so rapidly had it 
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not been for the Republic. We might have waited 
another age, for example, for modern medicine to be 
available. The eighteenth century was a battle for the 
freedom of scientific exploration as well as for the rights 
of man. 

Most of us are aware of our debt to France. We forget 
too easily the share of America. Yet it is probable that 
the war of independence succeeded partly through French 
example and it is sad to notice that the misgovernment 
of England at that time has a disquieting resemblance 
to much that is happening to-day. Both the life of 
Franklin and the diary of Gouverneur Morris are among 
the most important books that have been issued recently 
for students of history and world affairs. 

Franklin’s name, some of his proverbs, and perhaps the 
kite story, are universally known but few seem to read 
his autobiography now, nor to think of him as an 
important unit in a time that is still shaping our own. 
He was, in that odd way life has of exaggerating popular 
traditions, the type of successful American, starting 
with nothing but his own ability, and becoming inventor, 
writer, scientist, politician, and business man combined. 
All with success. It is a pity that with such amazing 
material Mr. van Doren has made his subject dry and 
almost colourless. Immense research has gone into the 
volume but the facts succeed each other as in a notebook, 
they are not merged into a living whole. 

It is essential to read the volume, however, for there 
are episodes of the greatest interest and it is astounding 
that Franklin could survive, for example, so many 
Atlantic journeys at that perilous time. Most of the 
American material will be new to English people who 
are not historical specialists. The general reader should 
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follow this volume which will give him a good back- 
ground, with the autobiography that Franklin only 
just finished by the time that he died. 

Gouverneur Morris was a far less important figure 
but it is impossible to put down his diary once it 
is begun. He was American minister during part of 
the revolution and while it is quite true that many 
details that he notes are unimportant, he was more 
concerned with his mistresses than with the Assembly, 
the picture that he gives of the times is so full of colour 
and life that no one who is interested in the period can 
discard this material. What a volume, too, for those who 
like historical fiction! This is not fiction but it is far 
more exciting. He made several trips to England where 
he had relatives, and if his judgment was sometimes 
wrong on events, he more than makes up for this with 
his landscapes and small incidents. How many pages, 
too, particularly when his friends became refugees 
overnight, read as if they had been written to-day. 

It is not possible to quote, because one could find 
something on almost every page, he was witty and at 
the same time free to a remarkable extent from either 
French or English traditions. -His notebooks should 
win for him again a high position among the men who 
recorded their experiences of one of the great actions of 
history. wer ©: 


FRANCE. WLADIMIR D’ORMESSON. Longmans. 6s. 
ITALY. CaMILLo PELLIzzI. Longmans. 6s. 
HERE ARE THE first two of a new series which will appear 


under the generic title of Ambassadors At Large ; 
and highly useful such a series cannot help but be. 
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It is the aim of each author to interpret for the English 
reader his own country’s attitude to the world; and 
of this task the conservative M. d’Ormesson has made a 
brilliant success. 

France and her motives have never been understood 
by the ruling classes in this country, and because it is 
in the nature of a ruling class to hate what it does not 
understand, France has always been an object of 
patronizing dislike to The Times and irresponsible 
newspapers through which the ruling cliques utter the 
more fatuous of their obita dicta. 

For this hatred their almost complete lack of education 
is largely responsible. France has been the cradle and is 
now the upholder of all that is good and enlightened 
in this western world; and whatever culture we may 
possess we owe to the humanism and disinterested 
patience of its sons. Culture and enlightenment are 
anathema to the majority of our pluto-aristocrats, to 
whom the words of Goering—* when I hear the word 
‘culture’ I always reach for my gun’”’—are music of 
infinitely sweeter tone. Partly this hatred is built on 
envy. 

Happily, however, our ruling classes can no longer 
have everything their own way: there are men with 
voices to whom France and all her splendour, all her 
wisdom, and her decent common sense mean something 
so good in life that we cannot afford to let it go. 

Such men will be reinforced in their wisdom by a 
reading of this excellent book. 

The previous dissertation upon our rulers is not 
irrelevant, for if civilization is to endure it is essential 
for someone to knock some sense into the thick skulls 
of our feudal overlords. No one is better qualified to do 
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so than M. d’Ormesson, who would be horrified by 
what I have written, because he himself is so conservative 
a person. Conservative in its true and its best meaning, 
that is, let me hasten to add. 

He wishes to conserve. Not the political status quo, 
of course, for he is far too wise a man to do that: he 
wishes to conserve something previous to all men—the 
essential spirit of France—and he knows that in order to 
do so, international politics must be on a basis of give 
and take—which is a very different thing from appease- 
ment. 

That, if I read him correctly, has been the mainspring 
of French foreign policy in the post-war years. For this 
policy he presents so convincing a case that even the 
most ardent anti-French lunatic must pay attention to it. 
It is a logical, lucid, soundly argued, and mild case that 
he presents ; and if I had my way I would force every 
member of the British Fifth Column to read it once a 
month until they came to their senses. 

Would that I could speak with as much enthusiasm 
of Dr. Pellizzi, who also states his case with moderation. 

But Dr. Pellizzi has no case to state and so there isn’t 
much point in allowing him two hundred and twenty- 
three pages in which to develop a non-existent argument. 
This is no reasoned history: it is an apology for 
fascism ; and I, for one, am not interested in specious 
arguments for evil. For those, however, who like 
their fascist propaganda served up in cultured voices, 
as opposed to the usual hysterical scream, this book 
will do. 

Mr. Carr, one of the most notable of contemporary 
biographers, edits this series. Could he not find time 
either to write a different preface to each volume or, 
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if not, to confine his remarks to, say, the back of the 
dust cover ? I do not know: I only ask. 


PHILIP JORDAN 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LITERATURE SINCE 
1890. CARL VAN DOREN AND MARK VAN DOREN. 
Appleton, New York. tos. 6d. 


THIS BOOK IS a revised and enlarged edition of one 
first published fourteen years ago. It is a useful work 
of reference and gives a brief outline of the more 
important books from the literary point of view, printed 
during the last forty years. Popular academic tradition 
rather than sympathy with experimental writing has 
governed the choice of authors. The editors have been 
careful to avoid controversy where they can and have 
produced a small dictionary rather than any appraisal of 
modern American, English, or Irish literature. This was 
probably wise, when the purpose of the book is 
considered. It should be useful to foreign students and 
as a rough guide to those who wish to extend their 
knowledge of the literary world on the other side of the 


Atlantic. 
BRYHER 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY WITH LETTERS. WILLIAM 
Lyon PuHeEtps. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


THOUSANDS KNOW Mr. Phelps for his work at Yale 
and as lecturer. In this volume of over nine hundred 
pages he gives us besides his own autobiography, a 
great number of letters from his friends. Through his 
researches into literature he met most of the English 
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writers of the end of the nineteenth century, and there 
are descriptions of his encounters with Jules Verne and 
the son of the Brownings, as well as with Barrie, Hardy, 
and Henry James. 

The strange impression left by the volume is, however, 
that the author was unaware of the immense amount of 
creative work produced in his own country. Apart 
from geographical references, he might have lived in a 
small English cathedral town. Its chief value is the 
picture it gives of literary England of about 1900. 

ERNEST HUDSON 


WE SAW IT HAPPEN. Thirteen Correspondents of 
the New York Times. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE in a brief review to deal with these 
twelve articles by correspondents of the Mew York 
Times and it would be unfair, except in one instance, 
to pick them out individually. Many of the reports 
deal with events in the States ; with the Sacco-Venzetti 
case, the Scottsboro boys, sports, internal politics, and 
the movies. Others deal with Japan, with Vienna during 
the Anschluss, ‘with exploration to the Arctic and the 
Antarctic. They are written calmly and vividly, though 
it is worth while for English readers to remember that 
the New York Times is an extremely conservative 
journal. 

It is reasonable to comment on the one article dealing 
with England. Mr. Kuhn has been here eleven years and 
the surface of his report is excellent. He has not gone far 
enough back into our history to understand the roots of 
some of our seemingly illogical behaviour (we depend 
politically more than is realized upon the struggles of 
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our own Civil War). His views of us during the 
abdication, the crisis, and with regard to Press censorship 
are lamentably mild. He has not understood or has 
preferred not to comment on the banishment of a class 
and the silent revolution among the Tories since the 
war. Otherwise his account is interesting and extremely 
fair. 
MORID SPALDING 


ENGLAND 


BACKGROUND FOR QUEEN ANNE. JAMES 
SUTHERLAND. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


SHADE OF HENRY Esmond! How rudely can a great, 
but sentimental, artist’s free fantasia on the associated 
themes of the Chevalier, Spectator and Tatler, and the 
Hamilton and Mohun duel, be dissipated by a little 
attention to contemporary news-sheets and the Public 
Record Office! Here are seven sociological studies, 
the town and country life of the dawn of the Age of 
Reason, illustrated by the research of a scholar with 
no axe to grind but circumstantiality. Thackeray, 
concerned only with the amenities and elegances of a 
brutal and ostentatious London, had no room for 
drunken blasphemers like John Burridge, or fanatical 
sharpers like John Lacy. Aware of them, by reason of 
his museum reading, he must have been, but he left 
them out of his costume piece. Mr. Sutherland’s type 
of biography is the real historical novel of the period, 
and it does not yield even to Harrison Ainsworth’s 
St. James’s in sensationalism, as witness the trial and 
execution of the seditionist boy-printer Matthews. 
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Addison, we are here told, “ lacked guts.’ What would 
Lady Castlewood have said to that? Nemesis overtakes 
the snob were, perhaps, a juster epitaph on his union with 
the Countess of Warwick, and is borne out by the really 
skilful presentation of the abortive marriage products 
for that union’s fruit. Charlotte Addison, heiress of 
Bilton, is the most persuasively alive of these portraits. 
That of Swift in London reproduces the known traits, 
and Marlborough’s funeral is little more than a cunning 
cento of newspaper cuttings, including one ascribed to 
Defoe. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


TO LORD BYRON. Edited by GEoRGE PasTON 
and PETER QUENNELL. Illustrated. Murray. 125. 6d. 


CLAIRE CLAIRMONT: MOTHER OF BYRON’S 
ALLEGRA. R. GLYN GrRYLLs. Illustrated. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 


No ONE WILL have a better opinion of Byron the man 
after reading these two books. The first, skilfully edited 
by “ George Paston ”’ (Miss E. M. Symonds) and Peter 
Quennell, is composed of letters written to Byron by 
a baker’s dozen of his loves and female admirers, 
including that Claire Clairmont, who is the subject of 
Miss Glynn Gryll’s biography. The baker, we deduce, 
had made half a job of most of them, for while nothing 
can excuse the sentimental caddishness of Byron in 
preserving these letters and showing them, sometimes 
with pencilled comments, to other friends and mistresses, 
if we set aside two or three unhappy creatures from 
these thirteen correspondents, and such an ill-assorted 
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couple as Elizabeth Pigot and Harriette Wilson who could 
not well come by harm from him, what are we to say of 
the rest ? Lady Caroline Lamb is vulgar and exhibitionist, 
Lady Frances Wedderburn Webster craves a gallant 
adultery and Claire Clairmont a poet’s bastard, and 
Lady Falkland is most ridiculous of all, for on the basis 
of some financial help after her husband’s death she 
reared a castle of non-existent love and grew convinced 
she was his model for heroines. The surprises are the 
housemaid, Susan Vaughan, “‘ your poor little Taffy,” 
and the writer of some astonishingly good letters, 
whom he seduced, flattered, and dismissed in quick 
time, and poor Susan Boyce of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
who enjoyed her brief hour (Byron thought it his fate 
to grow tired of these women of his in three months at 
the most) and then, rejected, had time for tear-splashed 
letters. She wrote to Hobhouse after Byron’s death ; 
she had lost her situation and dislocated her knee— 
“T...aminan Attic without a Shilling in the World.” 
I hope Hobhouse helped her out, but I fear for her, for 
he neither returned to their senders nor destroyed the 
letters that make this book. And for that he deserved 
a lick of the lash that would have done his lordship a 
world of good. 

There was something essentially unsound about the 
Byron-Shelley-Keats group. The others came out of the 
quicksands, or would have, but not Byron. In Miss 
Glynn Grylls’s excellent book there is much deliberate 
romanticism exposed: a defiance of convention that 
is like an undergraduate’s drunkenness—unvalued if 
unseen. “I can never resist the temptation of throwing 
a pebble at it as I pass by,” says Claire about marriage, 
as though her own miserable muddle were the wiser 
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course. Byron treated her badly, but she insisted on 
bad treatment from a “lion” rather than no treatment 
at all. This little book, based on journals and letters, is 
an interesting contribution to the history of the romantic 
ideal. Claire’s proper name was Mary Jane: the key 
to her life is in so small a change. 

Gwyn JONES 


NOVELS 


THE SHEPHERD’S FARM. ADRIAN BELL. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


IT MIGHT BE thought that there is no room for yet 
another novel dealing with life on the farm. But with 
brisk assurance Mr. Adrian Bell refuses to believe this, 
and now gives us his seventh variation on the pastoral 
theme. He is to be congratulated. This book, especially 
for these times, is as refreshing as a Sabbath after a good 
sunlit harvest. The reader feels that the productive earth 
is still faithfully about us, yielding generously to those 
who understand her. 

His story is brief enough : Luke, a poor but ambitious 
young shepherd, rents the derelict piece of land, sweats 
at it heroically, and also manages, after a delay, to marry 
Miriam, a woman above him in station. But she too 
applies herself unweariedly to her husband’s land, 
though after nearly a lifetime of work they lose, by 
some cruel strokes of ill-luck, all their property : 
denuded they yet begin most courageously all over again. 
Thus occupied there is no time to develop those tantrums 
and alarms which go to make up so many novels of 
matrimony. We do not miss those alarms. The drama 
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of the farm, in Mr. Bell’s hands, is enough. We, too, 
become apprehensive that the brindled cow bought 
at market might prove a failure: the birth of a foal in 
the stable is quite as important as the birth of a son in 
the farmhouse: we triumph when at last the sheep are 
dug out of their burial in the snowdrifts. These and 
many other occurrences are described in artfully simple 
prose, taut and skilled. The wedding of Luke and 
Miriam, which they accomplish with the minimum of 
fuss, is a model of how this ceremony should be 
celebrated. Couples now courting might do well to 
read this cooling and workaday novel. And for others 
too it will be as wholesome as a loaf of Miriam’s farm- 
baked bread. 
Ruys DAVIES 


RED STRANGERS. ELSPETH HuxLey. Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 6d. 


TO UNDERSTAND oUR fellow human beings if they are 
slightly removed from us by age, class, and nationality, 
is more than most of us ever manage to achieve. It 
appears, therefore, a little short of a miracle if someone 
goes to live with a small tribal group of East African 
Negroes and returns with a truly convincing story 
about their life during the last fifty years and their 
reactions to what is generally called civilization. 
Mrs. Huxley herself modestly states in her foreword that 
“no person of any race and culture can truly interpret 
events from the angle of individuals belonging to a 
totally different race and culture”. The reader cannot 
but feel that, yet she entered into the life and spirit of these 
people as far as is humanly possible. To me, the most 
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surprising discovery was that these Negroes—the story 
deals chiefly with the Kikuyu—were Monotheists. 
‘ God likes men, and always wishes them to live, unless 
he is angry at something and sends a pestilence. It is only 
spirits whose intentions are evil.” When the missionaries 
tried to convert them and at the same time forbade their 
ancient customs, the Kikuyus’ justified reply was: 
‘““Do we try to make Europeans behave as we do? 
Why then should Europeans try to make us behave as 
they do?” But there was a more serious accusation : 
‘* Have not the Europeans taken away our land, and made 
their own shambas on stolen property ? Are not many 
of our people homeless, because Europeans have driven 
them from land rightfully belonging to their clans? 
Why then do you work from sunrise until late in the 
afternoon in order that Europeans may become rich on 
land they stole from your fathers?”’ We all know the 
answer. It has been the same all through the ages. 
Perhaps that explains why this book leaves behind 
such an after-taste of bitterness and melancholy. 
Lito LINKE 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG MAN. JouHN Dos 
Passos. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


THIS IS THE first of a new triology by the author of 
“U.S.A.” The technique, apart from the omission of 
newsreels, camera-eye, etc., is the same as in “‘ U.S.A.” 
except that the narrative is concerned with the life of 
only one character and that character is not the puppet 
of economic and social forces he cannot understand, 
but an active seeker for truth. 

This book has a dual purpose, to portray the develop- 
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ment of a typical revolutionary fighter with a middle- 
class background and to provide a social allegory. 
Uncle Mat is not just a stupid, insensitive, domineering 
business man; he is also Capitalism. Marice Gulick 
is not a society bitch, idle, neurotic, and bed-busy ; she 
is psychoanalysis. Irving Silverstone is not only a short- 
sighted, doctrinaire, unimaginative fool; he is also 
Stalinism. The whole book is the portrayal of a general 
philosophical argument in terms of the psychology and 
behaviour of individuals. And in doing that, Mr. Dos 
Passos is pulling his punches. 

We have met all his characters. They are broad 
caricatures and easily recognizable. But if the philo- 
sophical argument is to be proven, those psychological 
types must portray either typical or outstanding 
examples of the philosophies which they represent ; 
otherwise what is psychologically true will merely be 
philsophically false. 

This is what has happened. Marice Gulick or 
Dr. Blumenthal are not refutations of Freud, any more 
than Paul Graves’s condemnation of the U.S.S.R. or 
Irv. Silverstone’s narrowness are refutations of Stalinism. 

Mr. Dos Passos makes clear his confusion in the final 
chapters in Spain. Here the anarchists are represented 
as the true revolutionary heroes, sold out by the Com- 
munist Party and suppressed by the secret police. No 
one doubts the courage and moral integrity of many 
of the anarchists, but purely moral qualities (on which 
Mr. Dos Passos places supreme value) may produce 
actions which in time of war are criminal. When, for 
example, the anarchists in Catalonia denounced the 
communists for fighting against Franco instead of 
carrying through the revolution and went into the 
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country and antagonized their natural allies, the small 
farmers, by collectivizing the land, their motives may 
have been spotless but their actions were counter-revolu- 
tionary. Fine men, Mr. Dos Passos would maintain, 
genuine workers. With a stretch of imagination, you 
could almost say the same of Corporal Hitler. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


JUNE REMEMBERS. Enric Hatcu. Arthur Barker. 
his (Oak. 


THE GREAT CROONER. CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KELLAND. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


Two BAD BOOKS may become two “good”’ films ; 
one is by the author of My Man Godfrey, the other 
by the author of Mr. Deeds Goes To Town. 

Mr. Hatch’s book opens with the dead-end kid who 
has made good being snubbed by the society dame. 
A moment later, a strange girl crashes in a motor-boat, 
is rescued by the made-good. Her eyes flicker and she 
says I love you. He takes her to his apartment ; and, 
when the tough police guys call to find out what the 
accident was about, he talks baby language to them. 
“‘ Button-button,”’ said Beekman, “I know where it 
is, so I can’t play, but you guys can.... Looky, I'll 
give you a clue. Try the guest room. ... Ibbity-bibbity, 
shibity-sab .. .” 

Hand me the oxygen cylinder, and I’ll try to tell you 
about Mr. Kelland. The country boy is operated on for 
quinsy. A clumsy operation produces the Great Crooner, 
the man with thousands who likes to tinker with electric 
wiring in his spare time. That is, till the society vamp 
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slinks in. But there is a nice little actress to save him 
from being smothered before he has a second operation 
which snicks his vocals back to normal. Then the 
radio’s pampered darling hops into overalls to be a real 
electrician. ... But you’re there ahead of me ! 

Both books, you’d say, are about as low as the written 
word can crawl; yet the “intelligent” critics of the 
Sunday newspapers are going to hail both films as 
“effervescent comedies, sparkling brilliants”. Is it 
that we can take it in the film because of the music, 
cutting, fame, of actors ? or does the thing gain something 
through the work of scenarists, dialogue merchants, 
continuity fixers ? Either way, the film can’t escape the 
charge of privilege: critics bring a lower standard to 
film than to any other art medium. Why? 

I should like to think this is so because the film is, 
essentially, a business of things happening ; that we are 
all so overtaxed by having to think about values for 
and in modern life, we are glad to sit back and let things 
happen for a bit. But when I remember that baby 
language, I know that it is all nothing more than the 
end of the world. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


CALL MY BROTHER BACK. MICHAEL MCLAVERTY. 
Longmans. 8s. 6d. | 


THE FIRST ParT of this book is decidedly the best. 
The author portrays life in a cut-off island community 
very convincingly, and his study of Colm rings true ;_ 
he gets right inside the mentality of a thirteen-year-old 
boy who lives in a small island off the Irish coast during 
the years immediately following the war, and whose 
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background is suddenly taken away; the father dies, 
and Colm, with the rest of the family, finds himself 
transplanted to town life in Belfast, and an entirely new 
existence and set of friends. 

There are several good passages in the later part of 
the story: Colm’s reactions to his new school, a very 
realistically described interlude spent in hospital with 
an inflamed ear, and the political upheavals at the end, 
when shooting and terrorism throw the town into chaos, 
and Colm’s adored cousin, Alec, is shot. But on the 
whole, when the family moves to Belfast, we feel, like 
Colm, that we have left the more interesting and inspiring 
part of life behind. 

PERDITA MACPHERSON 


GUNSCOLETON——-MUR DER AIT eeb aie 
RUPERT GRAYSON. Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


GREEN FOR DANGER. Gavin Ho tr. Gollancz. 
7s. Gd. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS which spoil your day and mine 
are just little rays of sunshine to the thriller writer. 

Mr. Rupert Grayson tells of a Fascist scheme to break 
Britain’s prestige by robbing the Bank of England 
(“As safe as the Bank of England’’). A special tube 
train is secretly excavated beneath the Bank ! 
Incredible ? No more fantastic than the trebled sales of 
English pig-iron to Germany during the Munich crisis. 

Mr. Gavin Holt tells of a scientist who has invented 
a new explosive for the progress of “ the simian race ’’. 
Spies and counter spies muster round in a popular and 
slangy way. No more outrageous than anything else 
in this insane world, but a good deal more flippant. 
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Gun Cotton would say that you’re in for adventure with 
Mr. Holt up to the ankles—only head downwards. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE VERNON MYSTERY. H. C. Bartey. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK WHICH is interesting because of the success 
of its author (the perpetrator of Mr. Fortune). The plot 
has no special twist and most of the chapters are 
recapitulatory ; but the author has tried desperately 
to give his copy “style”. All the characters speak in 
unnatural, clipped sentences; the star, Mr. Clunk, is 
supposed to be a character because he likes hymns, 
high tea, and his speech is always a “ chirrup”’. 

The interest is that people will take it, believe that 
what is most artificial is a better “‘ work of art”’ than a 
crime story which has some relation to life. Inferences 
are so obvious that it would be unsocial to state them: 
inferences are so varied that the student of social history 
will find a clovey (or is it a clutch) of pigeons in this 


novel. 
OSWELL BLAKESTON 


SELECTED BOOKS 


DUINO ELEGIES. RaINneR Maria RILKE. The 
German Text, with an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Commentary by J. B. LizsHMaN and 
STEPHEN SPENDER. Hogarth Press. 75. 6d. 

Tit I was twenty, I only read poetry, and I remember 

lying on the floor of my little room in the moonlight, 

copying Rilke’s Cornet which an equally romantic friend 
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had lent me. But the Sonezte an Orpheus and the Duineser 
Elegien were as unintelligible to me as if they were 
written by someone living on a different star. How 
deep must, therefore, be my gratitude to J. B. Leishman 
who, in collaboration with Stephen Spender, has not only 
translated the Duineser Elegien, but has added one of the 
most illuminating commentaries I have ever read. 
It is a good thing in these days, when even the bravest 
are beset by fear, to be forced into confrontation with 
eternal ideas. Only a man of Rilke’s emotional and 
intellectual integrity can be a true guide. As E. Sackville 
West recently wrote: “ The Elegies... show him to 
have been among the few who are ever justified in 
placing themselves au dessus de la mélée.”” Here, then, 
do we understand what before experience and thought 
seemed incomprehensible. “‘ Only im us can this intimate 
and enduring transformation of the visible into an 
invisible no longer dependent on visibility and tangibility 
be accomplished, since our own destiny is continually 
growing at once more actual and invisible within us.” 
After reading this small volume, we feel that little can 
happen to us to be afraid of. What greater knowledge 
can we desire in these times ? 

Critics may take objection to the English wording 
here and’ there, but every translation attempts the 
impossible. To me, it was of special interest to read of 
Rilke’s complaint at the limitations of language, and 
of his longing for “the possibility for comprising all 
the advantages of particular languages in one and writing 
then ; writing then /”’—just when Finnegan’s Wake, one 
more attempt, has been published. There is, as Rilke 
knew, a continuity of work and mind. 


LILO LINKE 
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BERNARD’S BRETHREN. C. M. SHaw. Comments 

by BERNARD SHAW. Constable. tos. 
A cousSIN oF Shaw writes an account of his ancestors. 
Shaw himself corrects and comments, in red print, on 
the left-hand pages. The comments, as might be expected, 
are good examples of Shaw being characteristic. Perhaps 
the best is the first. In answer to the author’s regret 
that many of those mentioned are unfortunately deceased, 
Shaw writes, Why unfortunately? Would you have had 
them live for ever ? 

The author did not meet Shaw until towards the end 
of the book. I cannot help feeling it is a pity he met him 
at all, or knew anything about him. For if the book were 
written by a stranger, totally ignorant of the subject, Shaw 
would have been able to make many more comments. 

The book is, however, an entertaining addition to 
Shawmanship. There must now be enough volumes in 
this branch of literature to fill a bookshop. I suppose 
it is too late to ask Shaw to live in Malvern, but if he 
were given a derelict town and turned it into a shrine, 
a Shaw centre, I am sure the resulting traffic would turn, 
say, Jarrow into a thriving tourist-town, even if it did 
send Stratford-on-Avon out of business. 

A. WILLS 


PASTOR HALL. Ernst ToLier. Translated by 
STEPHEN SPENDER. Bodley Head. §s. 


THE Last PLAY of Toller gives us the tragedy of an 
outspoken pastor in present-day Germany. To their 
own honour, such are not few. Herr Toller’s pastor is 
betrayed by his servant. Matters are complicated 
domestic-politically because a young Nazi desires the 
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hand of his daughter, already in love with another man. 
All the characters are in the dramatic sense sympa- 
thetically drawn ; the pastor escapes from concentration 
camp with the aid of a Nazi still loyal to him. But, 
once escaped, he returns to face certain doom, by 
preaching flagrantly from his pulpit. Though not 
markedly eloquent, the play would be undoubtedly 
moving in presentation. And yet, whilst appreciating 
its truth to life, one feels that it is so very neatly “ good 
theatre’. Surprised that such a theme should provoke 
only that, one thinks of Capek’s later plays and regrets 
that this should be Toller’s last. 
7 H. K. FISHER 


WEEK-END GARDEN. PHOEBE FENWICK GAYE. 
Illustrated. Collins. 


For seven years the author and her mother owned a 
cottage in Suffolk. The years over, she recounts how the 
garden grew on visits limited to week-ends. Starting 
from scratch, she made lawns, hedges, banks, borders ; 
found which plants would grow in what soil, and which 
had to be eschewed, for demanding more than week-end 
attention. The results are interesting, and of profit to 
all into whose hands the book will come; the total 
impression is sad. It has nothing to do with gardens, 
but is inherent in the reason which drove this author to 
need one—the job in London, the brief escape, the 
assurance that the escape is a return to country-roots 
(much reference to noisy week-enders, loud cars, trippers) 
and a superior sniff towards Sussex-brass-mania, whilst 
displaying a sophisticated quaintness in Suffolk (thatch, 
cuckoo clock, Honesty) which is more than its equivalent. 
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If this unwitting sadness can be ignored, one can be 
grateful for chapters on long-flowering shrubs, hoeing 
(as opposed to watering), the right flowers for the 
country, and, best of all, that neglected aspect, the 
garden by night (or, the need for white flowers). There 
is a good alphabet of plants, with notes on their culture. 
I would have liked more on herbs, and the kitchen 
garden in general is rather glossed over (I feel the 
author thinks “spuds” are rather vulgar). But you 
can’t have everything in a week-end, and the author 
really must have been busy if she carried out her own 
advice about a straw hat. ‘‘ Hung upside down, one might 
have suspended it from the porch and grown ferns in it 
with success’. To have mounted a pair of steps would 
have been simpler—and would have prevented a rush 
of blood to the head, with the subsequent falling between 
two stools. That is what this book amounts to, veering 
between practical gardening and personal gossip in the 
best kind of Woman’s Journal-ese. 
LAMBERT STONE 
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Nothing too big : nothing too small. 
Clients include foremost living 
authors and dramatists. Sympathetic 
treatment. Terms: prose, 9d. per 
1,000 words; carbon copies, 2d. 
Samples if in doubt. Every aid for 
Authors.—AutHors’ AID SERVICE 
BJ’), 197 Chanterlands Avenue, 
ull. 


WANTED 


WANTED to purchase copies of 
Life & Letters for March, May, 
and October, 1934. Box 1261, 
Life & Letters To-day, 26 Maiden 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


PERSONAL 


WHEN you are having lunch at 
the Cheddar Roast, tor Great 
Russell Street, you can see a 
permanent exhibition of Anthony 
Panting’s photographs. Your lunch 
will cost you 1s. 5d. or 1s. 8d. 
(dishes from 1s.) but the photographs 
are free. 


